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Specification Sheet’ 


. to help you save time and money when 
buying pads ..... Competitive prices... 


particularly today . 


. mean nothing unless 


they are all figured on pads that will do the 
job required: get your merchandise safely 


to market. 


Here is a handy ‘yardstick’ 


that will help you get the best prices on such 


packing pads .. 
you that Protex Pads are cheapest. 


. and incidentally convince 


Send 


coupon for liberal supply of these new 
“Standard Packing Pad Specification Sheets’. 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR 
CORPORATION 


1000-1020 N. Halsted St. 


MAIL 
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Attention 


General Offices 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORP. 
1000 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send us a quantity of the * 
Specification Sheet.’ 


[] You may also send us samples of Protex Pads. 


“Standard Packing Pad 


Chicago, Ill 
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ENGLAND'S 
TARIFF WALLS 


What Then? 


Recent economic trends have forced the issue... to make 
money in England, your merchandise must be “Made in 
England.” 

Tariff walls are rising. England’s rejection of the gold 
standard puts America’s exporting to England at increased 
disadvantage. 

Yet, every trade difficulty is overcome by establishing a 
factory in England. We can help you find both building 


and location. Our files contain full information on wages, 


taxes, labor supply... floor plans and photographs. 


This service is readily available at any one of our 
American offices and may be yours in strict confidence 
without obligation or expense. Simply indicate your in- 


terest .. . by letter or telephone. 


LIMS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


[LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION ] 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 Broadway, New York City 
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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE PASSING OF BROOKHART 


— of the cheering pieces of news in these days of de- 
pression and many things gone wrong is the defeat of 
Senator Smith Wildman Brookhart for the senatorial 
nomination in Iowa. We say this without knowing much 
about the winner, on the theory that nothing could be 
worse than Brookhart and anything would probably be 
better. The Brookhart defeat is a matter for congratula- 
tion, not only because it specifically removes this person 
from our national legislative body, but because it seems 
to indicate a return to good sense by the people of Iowa 
—and if the cure is being effected in Iowa probably some- 
thing of the same sort is going on elsewhere. In other 
words, it is a possible indication that there is a tendency 
toward sanity in government and against the sort of 
radicalism practiced by politicians of the Brookhart 
stamp. 

Our impression of Brookhart, of course, is based 
largely on his transportation vagaries, because transpor- 
tation is the subject with which we deal, in which we are 
most interested, and which we know most about. How 
much these transportation ideas of his contributed to his 
downfall we do not know. We hope they were a major 
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cause, because we hope the people are becoming educated 
and sensible on this subject. But, no doubt, there were 
other things just as bad in his record and the people of 
his state, for a variety of reasons, have had enough of this 
man, whose middie name is so appropriate. 


MOTOR TRUCKS IN ILLINOIS 


N last week’s Traffic World there were some references 
H to the applications of the Keeshin Motor Express 
Company and other Illinois motor truck operators for 
certificates of public convenience and necessity, the op- 
position of the railroads to these applications, and the 
delay of the Illinois Commerce Commission in acting on 
them. 

The situation that Mr. and 
other large and reliable truck operators are seeking legal 
permission to operate over the Illinois highways, though 
they are already operating without such permission. We 
do not know at what risk they are doing this or how they 
justify their operations—but that is their business. The 
railroads oppose the applications because, they say, the 


seems to be Keeshin 


service rendered and proposed to be rendered by the truck- 
ers may be a convenience, but is not a necessity, for the rea- 
son that the railroads furnish adequate facilities to the 
points reached by the motor trucks. In other words, 
they oppose unnecessary duplication of service. 

We suppose that, if a proposed new railroad were 
seeking a certificate for permission to duplicate the serv- 
ice of existing railroads its application would be denied— 
as it should be. Is the question any different when a 
motor truck company proposes to duplicate the service 
of the railroads? We have not followed the case closely 
enough to know just what are the arguments advanced, 
but we would suppose that the principal argument—or, 
at least, one of the arguments—would be that the motor 
truck offers, in some respects, a better service than the 
railroads offer, and that it is cheaper, either in actual 
rates charged or because of superiority. 
not that alter the case? 


Does or does 


It is a nice question and, perhaps, not too easy to 
decide. For all that, we see no excuse for a public utili- 
ties commission, appointed to decide just such things, 
dallying with the matter for two years and holding in- 
terminable and expensive hearings in the meantime. It 
probably knows now and knew months ago all it will ever 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


IS DEMOCRACY ON TRIALP 


by 
C. G. Ferris, Exec. Vice Pres. 
ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


REQUENTLY we hear it said that 

Democracy is on trial in the United 

States of America. Real democ- 

racy is not on trial in this or in any 

other country. It is We, the Peo- 
ple, who are on trial, and the sooner we 
realize that, the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

We need to be reborn so far as the funda- 
mentals of patriotism are concerned. We 
must develop a clear conception of what 
constitutes the duties of citizenship under a 
democratic form of government. We must 
take an interest in our political system, and 
elect men to public office who are competent. 
If the present system is faulty, if under it 
there is no such thing as party responsibility 
(and there is not), then change it. 

The early founders of the Union thought 
and acted in a national sense, with the com- 
mon good of all to be desired. We must go 
back to that philosophy and abandon our 
modern tendency to look upon public ques- 
tions and undertakings from the standpoint 
of the interests of persons, communities, or 
groups. 


Let’s reject the philosophy of paternalism 
in government, and fall back upon our own 
creative powers. Many of the things gov- 
ernment does for us upon our insistence may 
be desirable, but they are not necessary nor 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL RAILROAD SYSTEM 


can we afford them. We, the People, are the 
government. Why not operate it on the same 
principle on which we operate our own 
affairs—on the basis of what we can reasona- 
bly afford. 

Let’s get and keep the government out of 
business and confine regulation of business 
to the minimum. If we can do that, perhaps 
we can prevent the taking over by the gov- 
ernment of our railroads, which through un- 
reasonable regulation by the government, 
find themselves unable under present condi- 
tions to earn half as much money as they pay 
out to governments in taxes. 

Comparable to the misfortune which the 
railroads will suffer, if taken over by the 
government, will be that of the taxpayer, 
who will see just one more financial burden 
placed upon him to cover rail operation def- 
icits by government, and will likewise see 
launched upon the country just one more 
bloc of government employees. 

In conclusion, to be consistent, let’s quit 
asking for this and for that from govern- 
ment. Let’s try to get on a basis of expendi- 
ture in line with what we can afford. Let’s 
not look upon our national, state, and local 
problems from a “let George do it” stand- 
point. It is up to us as citizens to secure and 
maintain the kind of government our collec- 
tive intelligence and abilities deserve. 
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‘now about the matter. Why the disinclination to an- 
nounce a decision? 

The situation is a fair example of the way adminis- 
trative bodies waste time and money. If we had all the 
money that is eaten up by investigations that are not 
necessary; unnecessary delay in long-drawn-out and re- 
peated hearings in investigations that are necessary— 
the waste in salaries, traveling expense, legal expense, 
time, and so on, entailed by foolish proceedings—we 
would not need to worry about the business depression. 
While we are about the business of balancing budgets, 
cutting official salaries, and abolishing useless bureaus 
and commissions, we ought also to do something to com- 
pel even useful commissions and bureaus to expedite the 
business before them and deal with public affairs in a 
business-like manner. 

Going back to the merits of the Illinois motor truck 
applications, a thought on the subject is that the ques- 
tion at issue might be simpler if it were certain that com- 
mercial motor vehicles were bearing their fair share of 
the burden of building and maintaining the highways 
they use and if conditions were otherwise equalized be- 
tween the trucks and the railroads by regulation of both 
instead of only the railroads. In other words, would 
the truckers be able to give the railroads the kind of com- 
petition they are giving and propose to give in Illinois 
if they had no unfair advantage? Is not the commis- 
sion, perhaps, hesitant to grant the certificates desired 
when, by doing so, it would be authorizing something 
like unfair competition? On the other hand, the com- 
mission is not the judge in such matters. It must take 
the law as it finds it, though, to be sure, the law leaves 
a good deal of discretion to those who administer it. 
They “may” grant certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity, but, perhaps, they do not have to do so, unless com- 
pelled by the courts, whatever their reasons for refusing. 
On the other hand also, here are some truckers desiring 
to come under the regulation of the state and permission 
to do so is not granted to them. They certainly are not 
to blame for the “advantage” of not being regulated when 
they are unsuccessfully pleading to be regulated. 

As we have said, it is a nice question, but is it, for 
that reason, to be a permanent one? 





MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


HE question of whether the motor vehicle carrier 

has an unfair advantage over the railroad divides 
itself into two parts: 1. Does the commercial motor 
vehicle pay fairly for its use of the highway as a place of 
doing business? 2, Should there be equalization of reg- 
ulation as between these two kinds of transport? 

As to the first of these, we do not see how any one 
can refuse to admit that there is a question, that it ought 
to be settled, and that the way to settle it is by scientific 
study by qualified persons and not by bickering on the 
Strength of mere beliefs or desires. There is a sound 
and correct principle to be determined in this matter 
and, after it is determined, it should be applied uniformly. 
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As to the second, we cannot see how there can pos- 
sibly be a difference of opinion among sane and fair- 
minded persons. Imagine, if possible, a person one hun- 
dred per cent competent to deal with a problem of this 
sort and a hundred per cent fair-minded, and yet know- 
ing nothing of transportation conditions in the United 
States. Confront him with the fact that motor vehicles 
and railroads here compete for business, but the railroads 
are regulated and the motor vehicles are not. He would 
probably laugh himself to death. There is no sound 
justification for a situation of that sort and no good rea- 
son for its existence except that it has “just growed,” 
like Topsy. Now that it has grown it should be cured. 

Regardless of ignorance, and prejudice, and self in- 
terest, and all the other obstacles to proper settlement 
of the problem, we state it as a fact, from our observa- 
tion, that sentiment is more and more coming to favor 
equalization of regulation as between the railroads and 
their motor vehicle competitors. This is being brought 
about partly by education as to what is fair and proper; 
partly by the increasing realization by shippers that their 
own interests demand regulation of motor vehicle rates; 
and partly by the fact that many motor vehicle operators 
themselves want a considerable degree of regulation. 

We once heard a motor bus operator on the stand in 
a Commission investigation. He favored interstate mo- 
tor bus regulation. One of the attorneys confronted him 
with the fact that, a few years before, he had been on the 
stand as opposed to intrastate regulation. “Yes,” he 
said, “that is true. But then I was a piker and now I 
am a business man.” Since then motor bus operators 
have generally come to advocate both intrastate and in- 
terstate regulation of their business. Something of the 
same thing is going on in the minds of reliable and con- 
sequential motor truck operators. They want their busi- 
ness established and they want to be protected from the 
attacks of the “fly-by-nighters” who disrupt-the business 
and have no responsibility. 

If anyone doubts the truth of what we have said as 
to the evolution of sentiment in this respect, let him just 
follow the columns of The Traffic World. We print the 
news as to what is going on, whether it pleases us or not, 
but we have been much pleased to note the increasing 
number of resolutions and expressions of sentiment by 
all kinds of groups and individuals with no ax to grind, 
in favor of equalization of regulation. 





RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first four 
months of 1932 had a net railway operating income of $87,535,374, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.27 per cent on their 
property investment, according to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first four months 
of 1931, their net railway operating income was $148,186,723 or 
2.14 per cent on their property investment. Continuing, the 
bureau says: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and 
cash. The net railway operating income is what is left after the 
payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but 
before interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first four months of 
1932 is based on reports from 167 class I railroads representing a 
total of 242,050 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 


four months of 1932 
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totaled $1,100,453,859, compared with $1,448,717,001 for the same period 
in 1931, or a decrease of 24 per cent. Operating expenses for the 
first four months of 1932 amounted to $873,883,470, compared with 
$1,148,536,643 for the same period one year ago, or a decrease of 
23.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first four months of 1932 paid $99,883,464 
in taxes, compared with $108,665,123, for the same period in 1931, 
a decrease of 8.1 per cent. For the month of April alone, the tax 
bill of the class I railroads amounted to $25,255,962, a decrease of 
$2,443,344 under April the previous year. 

Seventy-four class I railroads operated at a loss in the first four 
months of 1932, of which twenty-three were in the eastern, thirteen 
in the southern and thirty-eight in the western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of April had a net railway 
operating income of $20,621,017. which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.17 per cent on their property investment. 


In April, 1931, their net railway operating income was $39,653,565, 
or 2.25 per cent. 


Gross operating revenues for the month of April amounted to 
$267,813,620, compared with $369,758,801 in April, 1931, a decrease 
of 27.6 per cent. Operating expenses in April totaled $211,631,359, com- 
pared with $290,663,572 in the same month in 1931, a decrease of 
27.2 per cent. 

Eastern District 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first four months 
in 19382 had a net railway operating income of $68,196,845, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.01 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same period in 1931, their net railway operat- 
ing income was $86,456,023, or 2.56 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. Gross operating revenues of the class I railroads in the 
eastern district for the first four months in 1932 amounted to $576,- 
074,131, a decrease of 21.5 per cent below the corresponding period 
the year before, while operating expenses totaled $440,910,752, a de- 
crease of 23.5 per cent under the same period in 1931. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the month of April 
a net railway operating income of $16,398,112, compared with 
in April, 1931. 


had 
$24,801,424 
Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district for the first four months 
in 1932 had a net railway operating income of $9,331,250, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 0.80 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same period in 1931, their net railway operating 
income amounted to $17,899,987, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 1.53 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the class I 
railroads in the southern district for the first four months in 1932 
amounted to $140,284,407, a decrease of 26.7 per cent under the same 
period in 1931, while operating expenses totaled $114,884,704, a decrease 
of 25.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the southern district for the month of April 
had a net railway operating income of $1,826,710, compared with 
$5,359,814 in April, 1931. 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the first four months 
in 1982 had a net railway operating income of $10,007,279, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 0.43 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same four months in 1931, the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating income of $43,830,713, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.84 per cent on their property 
investment. Gross operating revenues of the class I railroads in the 
western district for the four months’ period this year amounted to 
$384,095,321, a decrease of 26.6 per cent under the same period in 
1931, while operating expenses totaled $318,088,014, a decrease of 23.9 
per cent compared with the same period in 1931. 

For the month of April alone, the net railway operating income 
of the ciass I railroads in the western district amounted to $2,396,195. 
The net railway operating income of the same roads in April, 1931, 
totaled $9,492,327. 


Class | Railroads—United States 
MONTH OF APRIL 

% De- 
1932 1931 cline 
Total operating revenues..........$ 267,813,620 $ 369,758,801 27.6 
Total operating expenses.......... 211,631,359 290,663,572 27.2 
SSO ey een 25,255,962 27,699,306 8.8 
Net railway operating income..... 20,621,017 39,653,565 48.0 
Operating ratio—per cent......... 79,02 78.61 See 

Rate of return on property invest- 

SE. kk4 Sad coawdenw aeons condenses 1.17% 2.25% 
FOUR MONTHS ENDED APRIL 30 

% De- 
1932 1931 cline 
Total operating revenues.......... $1,100,453,859  $1,448,717,001 24.0 
Total operating expenses.......... 873,883,470 1,148,536,643 23.9 
i rr ee er " 99,883,464 108,665,123 8.1 
Net railway operating income...... 87,535,374 148,186,723 40.9 
Operating ratio—per cent.......... 79.41 79.28 ee 

Rate of return on property invest- 

MEE Cie Sineaiendaaeadonewesewee ae 1.27% 2.14% 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended May 28 totaled 
520,962 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads with 
the car service division of. the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 5,512 cars above the preceding week, 
but 190,287 cars below the corresponding week in 1931, and 
339,102 cars under the same period two years ago. The cor- 
responding weeks in 1930 and 1931, however, included Memorial 
Day holiday. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended May 28 totaled 
195,535 cars, an increase of 1,991 cars above the preceding 
week; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 180,490 cars, a decrease of 649 cars below the preceding 
week; grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 
32,008 cars, 4,242 cars above the preceding week; coal loading 
totaled 72,836 cars, an increase of 1,108 cars above the pre- 
ceding week; forest products loading totaled 18,062 cars, a 
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decrease of 509 cars below the preceding week; ore |oagi 
amounted to 2,543 cars, a decrease of 457 cars below the we 
before; coke loading amounted to 3,202 cars, an increase of i 
cars above the preceding week; live stock loading amounts 
to 16,286 cars, a decrease of 315 cars below the preceding wou 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week endeg Ma 
28 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reporteg 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,457 and 4,917. lin 
stock, 1,610 and 1,620; coal, 16,960 and 30,142; coke, 974 and 1,08 
forest products, 1,467 and 2,299; ore, 407 and 1,347; merchandise |' 
C. L., 48,128 and 52,835; miscellaneous, 46,141 and 64,427; total 149s 
122,144; 1931, 158,870; 1930, 190,750. a 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,805 and 2,54 
live stock, 1,239 and 1,246; coal, 20,007; and 29,552; coke, 1,029’. 
2,905; forest products, 882 and 1,536; ore, 20 and 4,493; merch 
L. C. L., 36,927 and 41,827; miscellaneous, 
1932, 101,928; 1931, 140,769; 1930, 173,464. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 361 and 212: lip 
stock, 107 and 93; coal, 21,372 and 29,536; coke, 148 and 256; fores 
products, 584 and 815; ore, 58 and 231; merchandise, L. C. L,, 44 
4,671 and 6,699; 1932, 
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and 5,662; miscellaneous, total, 
43,504; 1930, 50,014. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,907 and 3,260; lip 
stock, 964 and 1,202; coal, 7,954 and 14,449; coke, 180 and 431; fore 
products, 5,375 and 10,435; ore, 104 and 748; merchandise, L. ¢, |, 
30,420 and 34,644; miscellaneous, 28,871 and 45,287; total, 1932, 76,17; 
1931, 110,456; 1930, 122,689. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,082 and 7,y 
live stock, 3,879 and 4,827; coal, 2,412 and 4,448; coke, 702 and 117 
forest products, 4,260 and 7,079; ore, 598 and 16,348; merchandise, |, 
C. L., 21,706 and 23,334; miscellaneous, 22,477 and 29,295; total, 19% 
62,116; 1931, 94,298; 1930, 137,856. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,639 anj 
11,532; live stock, 6,566 and 6,971; coal, 2,765 and 5,268; coke, 118 anj 
123; forest products, 3,521 and 5,834; ore, 1,195 and 2,318; merchan& 
dise, L. C. L., 24,946 and 25,902; miscellaneous, 32,400 and 45,05}; 
total, 1932, 81,150; 1931, 102,999; 1930, 118,771. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,757 and 4,6% 
live stock, 1,921 and 1,937; coal, 1,366 and 2,397; coke, 58 and 92; for. 
est products, 1,937 and 3,320; ore, 161 and 399; merchandise, L, C, L, 
13,377 and 138,015; miscellaneous, 21,549 and 34,495; total, 1932, 44,562: 
1931, 60,353; 1930, 66,520. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 32,008 and 34,99; 
live stock, 16,286 and 17,986; coal, 72,836 and 115,792; coke, 3,202 and 
6,217; forest products, 18,062 and 31,318; ore, 2,543 and 25,884; mer 
chandise, L. C. L., T80,490 and 197,219; miscellaneous, 195,535 and 281; 
925; total, 1932, 520,962; 1931, 711,249; 1930, 860,064. 


» 4M 
32,287; 1 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows 


1932 1931 1930 








heavi 

Four weeks in January.......... 2,269,875 2.873213 3,470,791 Mimand 1 

Four weeks in February ........ 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 D 

Four weeks in March...........+. 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 ieth 
Five weeks in April.............+ 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,63 meet 

Week ended May 7.......-....00- 533,677 745,740 939,34 Mamthe bh 

WGK GNGGG BAF 14.066 ccecceceves 517,667 747,057 928,758 Jnite 
Week oOnded BOY 2l...2ccccccscosec 515,450 754,738 929, 606 h 

Week ended May 28............66- 520,962 711,249 860,064 “fh 

—_———- a -- - eof hi 

POMEL Oy aranes erincinitee eaeee 11,656,516 15,360,905 18,705,838 Hihusin 
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TRANSPORT AND ECONOMY BILL 


Salaries of members of the Commission, Shipping Board 
and Board of Mediation are reduced from $12,000 to $10,000 a 
year, effective July 1, and the number of members of the Ship 
ping Board is reduced from seven to three, under the legisla 
tive-economy bill passed by the Senate. Though there was 
confusion as to just what the effect of the bill would be, if 
finally approved, it appeared that the commissioners and other 
board members also would be subject to a 30-day furlough 
without pay. The furlough plan, advocated by President 
Hoover, was adopted in lieu of a straight 10 per cent cut ll 
pay which the Senate previously had approved. The measure 
differs from that passed by the House so that a compromise 
bill will emerge from conference between the House and Senate. 


Under the provision relating to reduction in the number 
of members of the Shipping Board there will be a member 
from each of the coasts—Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf. Under the 
present law provision is made for two commissioners each from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, one from the Gulf coast, one 
from the Great Lakes states, and one from the interior. Al 
present there is only one commissioner—Admiral Cone—from 
the Atlantic states, President Hoover not having filled the vt 
cancy caused by the death of Commissioner Plummer, who was 
appointed from Maine. Commissioners Sandberg and Myers ale 
attributed to the Pacific coast. Commissioner Smith was 4) 
pointed from the Gulf region, and Commissioner Denton from 
the interior. Chairman O’Connor, whose term expired June 8 
was appointed from the Great Lakes states, his home being 2 
Buffalo, N. Y. His nomination for reappointment was expected 
to be acted upon in the Senate. 

The bill also provides that $10,000 shall be the maximum 
salary for officers or employes of the Shipping Board Merchat 
Fleet Corporation. E. E. Crowley, president of the corporation, 
receives $18,000 a year. 
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Judging from some of the things said 
oe rue Guide to at and about the recent twentieth annual 
randiy : d Lastin meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
; total eal an g the United States, at San Francisco, there 
Prosperity must have been a relatively large per- 

centage of men in it who have not grabbed 
he idea that religion and the basic virtues inculcated by it 
have become obsolete and practically worthless... The Week’s 
Jork, the letter sent out from the héad office in Washington 
o the member organizations, said the subjects considered at 
hat meeting were many and diverse. 

“But in all of the comment there was an undercurrent of 
onviction,” it says, “that economic reconstruction was to be 
nchieved by individual initiative and the exercise of individual 
esponsibility and not merely by legislation or the structural 
pverhauling of business.” 

It may be suggested that that undercurrent was the product 
pf more than one reading of the advice given in the 146th 
Psalm: 

“Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help.” 

To be sure, the psalmist was not advising individual 
nitiative nor structural overhauling of business, but he was 
advising men not to put their trust in princes, which, at that 
ime, meant government. In turn, that could mean nothing 
pther than help from legislation. Later there came the declara- 
ion that “the Lord helps those who help themselves.” And 
hat, certainly, means individual jnitiative. The crushing burden 
pf taxation about which so many millions of words are being 
spoken and written, it may be intimated, constitute some evi- 
dence that we have been putting trust in princes—and paying 
heavily for things of doubtful value when they were created 
and now shown to be worthless or sinfully burdensome, 

Naturally, thousands of words were spoken in that twen- 
ieth annual meeting about how to entice prosperity back to 
he home she has occupied longer than any other—namely, the 
09 i United States of America. Also, naturally, Henry I. Harriman, 
0.0;m_rne newly elected president of the chamber, devoted much 
—-@@of his address to those who had made him head of the largest 
0, Mibusiness organization in the land to the bringing back of the 

hatelain who moved out of her favorite home in 1929. He 
pet, as a general objective for the chamber, the substitution of 
onfidence for fear. His views were set forth in nine points. 
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oard | he ninth is the particularly interesting one in view of the 
9) aamconclusion that there must have been a considerable per- 
ship @ecentage of the membership who have not hugged the delusion 


isla- hat the teachings of religion have become obsolete. That 


wasMaeinth point was: 


», if The depressio : imari 

therllberepective and a collapse ‘of common honesty, The Semon on the 
ugh @eMount and the Ten Commandments will always be the true guide 
ient Meee Teal and lasting prosperity. 
t in 

sure “I do not have to stay in the United 
nise enators Buried States Senate,’ said Marvel Mills Logan, 
ate. Hitby Charity in the baby senator from Kentucky. “In 
ber Hy fact, I never had any great desire to be 
ber nmarked Graves here and I have much less desire to be 
the here now than I did before I came.” 

on Thereupon, his colleagues laughed, though he had just got 
oe phrough telling them he did not think they were putting much 
At pret on their constituents when, to be good fellows and thereby 
on i ssure their return to the Senate, they voted to reduce salaries. 
va: € had also said he would vote to reduce his own salary and 





vas hat, when he did so, he might have to go back home to work 
are Me? «~Make a living. 
ap There is no senator,” asserted Logan, “unless he has an 


om a income of some nature, who can more than live on 
| at is paid him, and every senator knows it. I have seen many 
in Mp "e2 come out of the Senate after having served a number of 
ed og I knew one of the most distinguished senators that my 
te ever sent to this body who was buried by charity and 

ose grave is now unmarked. I knew another distinguished 
ot Hee or who had a long service in the House and in the Senate 
vag United States and his grave is also unmarked. I have 
"eh Many men come from the Senate or the House of Repre- 
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sentatives after long service and they have become derelicts, 
floating about, depending upon their relatives and friends to 
support them.” 

A perfectly serious.comment on the lugubrious observations 
of the junior senator from Kentucky, it is believed, is that some 
senators take themselves too seriously. The Senate is a big 
body but one member of it is only one ninety-sixth of it. Time 
was, thirty or more years ago, when some senators so inclined 
seemed to think they were each Henry VIII, of the Tudor 
dynasty. Others seemed to think senatorial dignity required 
them to live in houses the rent of which was greater than 
their salaries. Some of them may be buried in unmarked 
graves to which they were borne by charity. 

The vast majority of senators have been and are now the 
same as their fellow citizens. Some have been and some are 
prudent and thrifty while a few are neither. The primary elec- 
tion system has made campaigning more expensive. In the 
older days a thrifty senator, like John Sherman, of Ohio, for 
instance, would tell the campaign committee he would pay 
his subscription when he had sold his corn or cotton. Sherman, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury under Hayes and Secre- 
tary of State under McKinley, seldom paid his subscription 
until he had sold his corn. Whenever there was a new treas- 
urer of the state committee who thought it necessary to dun 
Sherman, he got a letter telling him that the money would not 
be forthcoming until the corn was sold. 

And the Ohioan, who, along about 1878, said the way to 
resume specie payments was “to resume,” used to go out to 
that farm of his, haul manure and do other chores as did his 
neighbors, even to the mending of fences. In fact, he is be- 
lieved to have put that expression, “mending his fences,” into 
the vocabulary of political writers. He was actually mending 
fences when a political writer who had followed him from 
Washington to Ohio asked him what he was doing. Being 
literal-minded as well as politically crafty, Sherman told the 
inquiring young man that he was mending his fences, and the 
young man so quoted him. 

In the Spanish war period, Sherman, then Secretary of 
State, held up a cabinet meeting because he had gone out to 
help set up stoves in a row of houses he had built to rent. He 
simply forgot to note the time. . 

Senators such as Sherman, prudent and thrifty, were not 
buried in unmarked graves at the expense of friends, though 
their salaries were $5,000 a year or less. 





In almost all parts of the country 
railroads are doing things with rates on 
lamp posts. Mostly, they seem to be 
making reductions. Some of them are 
acting as if someone had said there 
would be business to be done if the rates 


Doings With Lamp 
Post Rates 
Excite Curiosity 


were made “right.” 

Before prohibition, the humorous illustrator, seemingly, 
could not have lived without lamp posts. The illustrator just 
could not think of anything other than a lamp post as the sup- 
port and comfort of the man) who had dined over well—at a 
banquet table or the free lunch counter. 

Is it possible, it might be asked, that there is connection 
between the activity in rates on lamp posts and the activity 
of those advocating repeal of a well known amendment to the 
Constitution or a revision of Mr. Volstead’s equally known 
statute? 





Just before the eleven hundred 
million plus budget—balancing bill 
was passed, Senator Howell, of 
Nebraska, with the consent of the 
finance committee, had it amended by 
imposing on the Commission the 
duty of fixing and determining rates for each form or classifi- 
cation of postal service, the rates to be based on actual cost 
“subject to the same legal provisions, rules, and regulations 
now in effect respecting the determination of railroad and ex- 
press rates.” 

A proviso was attached to the effect that, when Congress 
might make special appropriations to the end of reducing the 
charge for any particular service, the Commission should take 
them into consideration in determining the rates; that is to 
say, if Congress desired to subsidize a particular form of serv- 
ice, it should say so and the Commission should not bother 
itself to ascertain the cost except to the extent the subsidy 
would not cover it. 

Senator Smoot, chairman of the finance committee, con- 
sented to that amendment going into the bill, so that it might 
be considered by the conference committee that straightened 
out the votes of the disagreeing houses of Congress. 

The conferees dropped the Howell amendment. 


Gods Do Not 
Always Throw Rocks 
at the I. C. C. 


They made 
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their report on the measure. Both houses adopted that report. 
Not a word was there in that report about the Howell propo- 
sition that the Commission should make the rates subject to 
the same legal provisions, etc., respecting the determination of 
railroad and express rates, presumably valuation of the prop- 
erty devoted to the postal service and even recapture if the 
Post Office Department ever made more than a fair return, 

Exactly six days after Herbert 
Hoover pleaded with the Senate, not 
only for action but for more taxes, 
he signed the largest revenue Dill 
ever passed in time of what military 
men would call peace. It is so big 
that it ranks with the largest war bills. 

Seemingly, the President made his appeal in person just 
at the right time. That time was when signs were accumulat- 
ing that the country was becoming tired of the backing and 
filling at the capitol. The delay, it is true, was due, in con- 
siderable measure, to the determination, seemingly, of every 
business to get out from under taxes on its particular products 
or services. The “progressive” senators at the last minute 
were able to muster 35 votes on the question, put by them, 
whether utility companies or the consumers should pay the 
tax on electric current. Their hostility toward the so-called 
“power trust” inspired the delay incident to orations and vot- 
ing on the subject, just as if it made the slightest difference to 
consumers who paid the tax in the first instance, they or the 
companies.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1932 


The revenue act of 1932, approved by President Hoover 
June 6, carries provisions imposing taxes on pipe lines, auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, telegraph, telephone, radio and cable facil- 
ities, and increasing first and second-class postal rates. The 
new imposts become effective June 21, with some exceptions. 


The one-cent increase in the first-class postal rate will 
become effective on and after the thirtieth day after enactment 
of the act which was June 6, and remain in effect until July 1, 
1934. On and after July 1, 1932, and until July 1, 1934, on the 
advertising portion of any publication entered as second-class 
matter subject to the zone rates of postage under existing law, 
the rates a pound or fraction thereof for delivery within the 
eight postal zones established for fourth-class matter shall be 
as follows: First and second zones, 2 cents; third zone, 3 
cents; fourth zone, 5 cents; fifth zone, 6 cents; sixth zone, 7 
cents; seventh zone, 9 cents; eighth zone, and between the 
Philippine Islands and any portion of the United States, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia and the several territories and 
possessions, 10 cents. 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes on sales prices of auto truck 
chassis and auto truck bodies of 2 per cent and of other auto 
chassis and bodies and motor cycles of 3 per cent are provided. 
Parts or accessories are taxed 2 per cent. A gasoline tax of 
one cent a gallon is imposed, to be paid by the manufacturer 
or producer. It is to terminate June 30, 1933. 

A tax of 4 per cent on the charge for transportation of 
crude petroleum and liquid products thereof by pipe line, to 
be paid by the person furnishing such transportation, is im- 
posed. It is to terminate July 1, 1934. It is effective June 21. 

The act provides that on and after the fifteenth day after 
the date of enactment of the acts there shall be imposed in the 
case of each telegraph, telephone, cable, or radio dispatch, mes- 
sage or conversation, which originates on or after such date 
and before July 1, 1934, within the United States, a tax at the 
following rates: 


Congress Can Be 
a Speed Demon When 
It Gets the Word 


(A) Telephone conversations for which the charge is 50 cents 
or more and less than $1, 10 cents; for which the charge is $1 or 
more and less than $2, 15 cents; for which the charge is $2 or more, 
20 cents; 

(B) Telegraph dispatches of the 
amount charged therefor; and 

(C) Cable and radio dispatches and messages, 10 cents; but only 
one payment of such tax shall be required, notwithstanding the lines 
or stations if one or more persons are used for the transmission of 
such dispatch, message, or conversation; and 

(2) A tax equivalent to 5 per centum of the amount paid on or 
after the fifteenth day after the date of the enactment of this act 
to any telegraph or telephone company for any leased wire or talk- 
ing circuit special service furnished on and after such date and 
before July 1, 1934. This paragraph shall not apply to the amount 
paid for so much of such service as is utilized in the conduct, by 
a common carrier or telephone or telegraph company or radio broad- 
casting station or net work, of its business as such. 

(b) No tax shall be imposed under this section upon any pay- 
ment received for services or facilities furnished to the United States 
or to any state or territory, or political subdivision thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, nor upon any payment received from any person 
for services or facilities utilized in the collection of news for the 
public press or in the dissemination of news through the public press, 
if the charge for such service or facilities is billed in writing to such 
person. The right to exemption under this subsection shall be evi- 


and messages, 5 per centum 
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denced in such manner as the commissioner with the approya] , ats 
the secretary may by regulation prescribe. . 


These taxes on wire and wireless messages are to be Daig 
by the person paying for the services or facilities, anq col 
lected by the wire and wireless companies. 


TRANSPORTATION REVIEW - 


(From Survey of Current Business, issued by Department of 
Commerce) 

Total loadings of revenue freight during April declined } 
slightly more than the normal seasonal amount. The adjuste T 
index dropped to 59 per cent of the 1923-1925 average and wa Sic 
at the lowest point of the current recession. Actual loading; the 
declined 3 per cent from the preceding month and were 26 po Gri 
cent below April, 1931. Increased loadings as compared wit ma 
March occurred in the grain and grain products, livestock, op De 
and miscellaneous groups, while declines were recorded in the fou 
other classes. As compared with the loadings in April, 193 on 
all classes were considerably lower. cer 

The number of idle freight cars, including all types, i, tha 
creased to 728,000 at the end of April. This was an increayfmm wit 
of 23,000 over the preceding month and of 125,000 over a yey 





ago. Shipments of freight cars by manufacturers during th Sul 
month were larger than in March, but were markedly lowe cer 
than in April, 1931. Unfilled orders for locomotives, bot) fro 
steam and electric, declined from 170 in March to 162 in Apri ma 


Freight traffic handled by Class I roads in March, 193) anc 
amounted to 23,579,783,000 net ton miles. Compared with Marci, line 
1931, this showed a reduction of 21 per cent; as compared wit) inc 
March, 1930, the reduction was about one-third. Class I road the 
for the first three months of this year had a net operating jp. one 
come of $66,064,000, which was at the annual rate of return of tio1 
1.28 per cent on their property investment. In the correspont. con 
ing period a year ago their operating income was $108,533.15, rep 
or 2.10 per cent on their property investment. Dividend pay- 
ments of steam railroads during April declined 8 per cent from por 
the preceding month and were 23 per cent lower than a yea jus 
ago. Street-railway dividends amounting to $7,500,000 in April 191 
showed an increase of 53 per cent over the payments made in Th 
March, 1932, but were 6 per cent lower than in April, 1931. A. 

Inland waterway traffic on the Monongahela, Allegheny, to 
and Ohio Rivers continued to increase seasonally. As com rat 
pared with the tonnage carried in April, last year an increas 
occurred in traffic on the Allegheny River, while cargo move to 
ment on the other rivers declined. The decline in cargo carigy Cas 
ried in government-owned barges on the Mississippi River from anc 
113,000 tons in March to 99,000 tons in April was occasioned mil 
by decreased cotton shipments and changes in the rate struc cer 
ture. Cargo movement through the Sault Ste. Marie and Nevigg ar 
York State canals in April showed marked declines whe 
compared with the same month last year. ori 

Clearances of vessels engaged in foreign trade, both for rou 
eign and American, during April totaled 5,313,000 net ton so 


This tonnage compares with 5,240,000 in March and _ 5,907,0l mai 
a year ago. the 
sect eiaiciaasailas rou 

SIX-HOUR DAY INVESTIGATION min 


Donald Richberg, counsel for the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, has addressed a letter to Commissioner Eastmal 
responding to suggestions made by Commissioners Eastmal 
and McManamy in the course of the informal conference at the 
end of the hearing in the Commission’s six-hour investigatio. 
(See Traffic World, June 4, p. 1208.) The letter said: 


If, in the judgment of the Commission, it seems desirable to sup 
plement the evidence taken in this proceeding by making test studies 
at certain points on certain railroads we will be glad to cooperate it 
aid of the Commission’s effort to gather the results of an imparti#! 
survey of typical conditions. We recognize, however, as does thé 
Commission, that it is practically impossible to estimate satisfac 
torily under actual eight-hour operation the conditions and & 
penses of operation under a theoretical six-hour day. j 

Concerning the possibility of obtaining an experimental actl@ 
operation under the principle of the six-hour day, we wish to poll! 
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out that we have been proposing to the railroad managements {0 unr 

many months the application of this principle. We stand ready # Poi: 

any time to meet any railroad management or any committee re Con 

resenting railroad managements in an effort to arrive at an agre 

ment whereby we could obtain an adequate experimental applicatio: 

of this principle in railway operations. bra 
The railway counsel at the hearing have referred the sl exe 


gestions to the three regional organizations of the railways th No. 
deal with labor matters, namely, The Bureau of Informati0 133 


of the eastern railways; the Bureau of Information of the soul refe 
eastern railways and the Association of Western Railways. ove 
Sie ae the 

PLEDGE TO USE RAILROADS Wot 

Fifty-eight business firms and individuals of Ruleville, Miss. dist 
have entered into an agreement to use the railroads for 4 moy 
freight hauled for their use. This pledge was taken 4s! oa 
Abe 





means of helping railroad business. 
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. INDIANA COAL TO ILLINOIS 


HE Commission, by division 4, in No. 23922, sub No. 2, Coal 


mh Trade Association of Indiana vs. B. & O. et al., No. 23922, 
d was Siemer Milling Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al.; a sub-number 
ading thereunder, Thrall & Decker et al. vs. Same; No. 24289, Farmers 
26 Der Grain Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al.; a sub-number thereunder, New- 
| With man Grain & Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; and No. 24346, 
<, Ore Decatur Malleable Iron Co., Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al., has 
















found unreasonable for the future but not in the past, the rates 
on bituminous coal from Indiana mines to destinations in eastern 
central Illinois. It has prescribed new ones, effective not later 
than September 7. The new rates are to be made in accordance 
with a scale. 

Rates attacked were those from the Brazil-Clinton, Linton- 
1g the Sullivan, Princeton-Ayrshire and Boonville groups to eastern 
lower central Illinois on and north of the main line of the Southern 

both from Mount Carmel to Centralia, inclusive; on and east of the 
April main line of the Illinois Central from Centralia through Pana 
1932, and Decatur to Bloomington, inclusive; and on and south of the 
March, line of the N. Y. C. & St. L. from Bloomington to Cheneyville, 
The destination territory outlined was that named in 


in the 
1931, 


8, in 
crease 
1 year 


1 with inclusive. t 
roads the title complaint. The other complaints involved rates from 
ng in- one or more of the Indiana districts to some part of the destina- 


tion territory covered by the title complaint. All except the 
complainant in No. 23922, sub No. 2, the report said, sought 
reparation. 

Reparation was denied. The railroads emphasized, the re- 
, from port said, that the rates assailed resulted from rates" found 
L year justified in Indiana and Illinois Coal, 40 I. C. C. 603, decided in 
April 1916, as modified by subsequent general increases and reductions. 


urn of 
spond: 
33,156, 
1 pay. 


ude in The carriers contended that, under Arizona Grocery Co. vs. 
a A. T. & S. F., 284 U. S. 370, the Commission was without power 
zheny, to award reparation on shipments which moved under those 


con: rates. The Commission said it agreed with that contention. 
crease The scale to be used in making the new rates, which are 
move: to be subject to the charges allowed in the Fifteen Per Cent 
0 carumm Case, 1931, begins with a rate of 60 cents a net ton for 10 miles 
frog and under; becomes 87 cents for the block between 40 and 50 
sioneim miles; 122 cents for the block between 90 and 100 miles; 175 
struct cents for the block between 180 and 200 miles; and ends with 
| New a rate of 219 cents for the block between 275 and 300 miles. 

whet The Commission said that the distances from each point of 
origin were to be computed over the shortest existing tariff 
h for: routes over which joint or single-line rates applied, except that 
tons so long as the present origin groups were maintained without 
07,00 material change the rates from each group should be based on 
the averages of the distances over the shortest existing tariff 
routes over which joint or single-line rates applied from all the 
mining points in the group. 

















CRUSHED STONE TO CAROLINAS 


A revision of the rates on crushed stone, crushed stone 
screenings, chert and stone dust from Rocky Point, Va., to 
destinations in the Carolinas, to be made not later than August 
31, has been ordered in No. 22315, Liberty Lime & Stone Co., 
Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. The Commission, by division 3, has 
found the rates on crushed stone, crushed stone screenings and 
chert from Rocky Point to the Carolinas unreasonable, pre- 
scribed new ones and awarded reparation. It has also found 
rates on ground or pulverizer limestone, described as filler for 
highway construction, from and to the same points, applicable 
On certain shipments covered by the complaint. A finding of 
unreasonableness has also been made on stone dust from Rocky 
Point to specified destinations in the destination territory, the 
Commission prescribing new ones and awarding reparation. 

Rates on crushed stone, crushed stone screenings, not em- 
bracing stone dust, were found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed rates prescribed for like distances in 
No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel, 122 I. C. C. 
133; 140 I. Gc. Cc. So; 160 I. C.. ©. 300; and 172 1. Cc. C. 319, 
referred to in the report as No. 17517, distances to be computed 
over the rate-making routes; provided that in no instance shall 
the rate exceed by more than 20 cents a net ton the rate that 
a be produced by applying the No. 17517 scale to the 
Istances over the shortest routes over which traffic can be 
i without transfer of lading; and provided further that an 
Abe a of 25 cents a net ton may be added to points on the 
“verdeen & Rockfish, the Atlantic & Yadkin, the Norfolk South- 
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ern and the Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern, to accrue solely 
to them. 

Rates on stone dust were found unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed the rates prescribed for like 
distances in No. 22771, Falling Spring Lime Co. vs. C. & O., 
172 I. C. C. 783, in which rates were prescribed on ground lime- 
stone from Barber, Va., to destinations in southern classifica- 
tion territory, subject to the same minimum weight, distances 
to be calculated over the shortest routes over which traffic can 
be moved without transfer of lading. An arbitrary of 25 cents 
a ton is to be added to these rates for the benefit of the car- 
riers mentioned in connection with rates on crushed stone. To 
all these rates, the Commission said, might be added charges 
allowed in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931. 

Commissioner Brainerd dissented. He said that as the 
rates for the future were generally higher than the present 
rates, the rates charged and the present rates should be found 
not unreasonable except for the future and then only in in- 
stances where they might exceed the maximum basis set forth 
in the report. 


MICHIGAN ET AL. TIME CASES 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 10122, standard time 
zone investigation, in a supplemental report, the nineteenth, 
written by Commissioner Aitchison, has denied, among other 
things, the petitions of the Attorney General of Michigan and 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to place the whole of Mich- 
igan in the eastern time zone, by modifying its orders of Octo- 
ber 24, 1918, and later, by means of which some parts of 
Michigan were placed in the eastern and some in the central 
time zones. The Michigan legislature, in 1931, adopted eastern 
standard time as the legal time in the state and directed the 
attorney general to file an appropriate petition with the Com- 
mission transferring the whole state to the eastern zone. 

Indiana, through its Public Service Commission, opposed 
the petition and, according to the report, maintained that it 
would be impracticable to place the boundary at the Indiana- 
Michigan line. The Indiana commission said that it was par- 
ticularly opposed to any change involving the railroads of 
Indiana. 

The report pointed out that, under provisions in the con- 
stitution of Michigan, communities in that state could adopt 
any time they desired and that, acting under that home rule 
provision, Detroit operated on eastern standard time while 
other parts of the state were on central standard time. Com- 
missioner Aitchison pointed out that power of each community 
choosing its own time continued. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that it was clear that there 
never could be a standard time, much less a United States 
standard time, if, at their pleasure, municipalities in any state 
were free to shift from one zone to another, either permanently, 
or for a few months in one zone and then in the other. Con- 
gress, when it enacted the time zone law, he said, undertook 
to meet larger interests. In building up the reasons for the 
denial of the petition, Commissioner Aitchison cited practical 
difficulties that would result from a change, in the operation 
of the railroads. The time zone line in Michigan, by reason of 
the denial will remain as fixed in 51 I. C. C. 273 and 142 I. C. 
C. 279. 

The petitions of the Pennsylvania to operate its Grand 
Rapids, Mich., division on eastern time and of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to use central standard time west of Willard, O., were 
denied. 


Previous orders defining the limits of central standard and 
mountain time zones have been modified so as to except a 
portion of a branch line of the Union Pacific between Plain- 
ville and Oakley, Kan., from the mountain time zone and in- 
clude it in the central time zone for operating purposes. 

The Commission has denied the petition of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast for a modification of previous orders so 
as to permit the applicant to operate its entire railroad on 
central time. 


ARKANSAS COTTONSEED 


The Commission, on further hearing, in No 14150, Corpora- 
tion Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & S. et al., has found in- 
trastate rates on cottonseed from points in Arkansas to Ar- 
kansas mills unduly preferential of intrastate traffic, and unduly 
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prejudicial to like traffic from points in Arkansas to Memphis, 
Tenn. The finding is that the intrastate rates are unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the extent that the 
Arkansas rates are lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained from Memphis by more than the prescribed bridge 
toll plus the difference resulting from the application of the 
basis prescribed or approved for the haul within Arkansas on 
the traffic destined to Memphis and the application of the same 
basis to the haul on the intrastate traffic to the destinations in 
Arkansas. 

No order was entered in the case, the Arkansas commis- 
sion having advised the Commission informally that in view of 
the finding in this case it would enter an order cancelling its 
suspension of the tariffs filed with it for application on intra- 
state traffic thereby leaving the carriers free to remove the 
undue prejudice. 

This further hearing was had upon petition of the Memphis 
Freight Bureau and upon a motion of the Cotton Belt and Deer- 
ing Southwestern for modification of fourth section order No. 
9133, the latter issued in connection with the former reports 
in this case, 98 I. C. C. 183, 118 I. C. C. 439 and 148 I. C. C. 316. 

As a result of the further hearing fourth section order No. 
9133 was modified so that the relief granted would apply to 
routes that were longer than the shortest established routes by 
amounts not in excess of those shown in the order. Where 
the length of the shortest established route is 150 miles and 
under relief is authorized for routes that are longer than the 
shortest established route by not more than 70 per cent; where 
the length of the shortest established route is 210 miles and 
over 150 relief is authorized for routes that are longer than 
the shortest established routes by not more than 105 miles; in 
routes between 210 and 1,000 miles, the excess is not to be 
more than 50 per cent; in routes between 1,000 and 1,500 miles, 
not more than 500 miles; on routes of over 1,500 miles the ex- 
cess is limited to 3314 per cent. 

Six separate expressions were attached to the report in this 
case. Chairman Porter, dissenting in part, said that the ap- 
proximate maximum haul of the cottonseed with which the 
Commission was concerned, was 150 miles, and that the com- 
petition of Memphis was only with Arkansas points at which 
cottonseed crushing mills were located. He said that the find- 
ings of the majority, however, were not so restricted in their 
application to the intrastate rates, but embraced all such rates 
from and to every point in the state. He suggested that an 
intrastate movement greater than approximately 150 miles to 
Arkansas points at which no cottonseed mills were located 
could not cause such undue prejudice or unjust discrimination, 
forbidden in the thirteenth section, for the obvious reason that 
there could be no competition where there was no movement, 
and no obstruction to or burden upon interstate commerce by 
reason of intrastate rates which moved no traffic. He also 
said he did not approve the vague and indefinite basis upon 
which rested the action here taken with respect to reopen 
fourth section No. 9133. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting in part, said he con- 
curred in the findings as to fourth section relief. This record, 
he said, did not contain evidence adequate to support the con- 
clusion as to the other phases of the case. 

Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting, said he did not agree 
that the entire adjustment of intrastate rates on cottonseed 
into Arkansas mills was or could be unduly preferential of in- 
trastate traffic. He also dissented from the finding as to fourth 
section relief. Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, 
agreed with Commissioner Aitchison. Commissioner Lee, also 
concurring in part, agreed with the Aitchison view of the fourth 
section feature, otherwise he agreed with the majority. 

Commissioner Farrell dissented from the grant of fourth 
section relief because, as he understood it, it ignored the limi- 
tation of the equi-distant clause of the fourth section. 


W. & L. E. EX-RIVER COAL 


The Commission, by division 4, in I. and S. No. 3619, Ex-Ohio 
River coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other Ohio points, has 
found not justified the proposed rates on ex-river bituminous 
coal, from points on the Ohio River division of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie to Canton, Massillon, Cleveland, Lorain, and South 
Lorain, O. The finding, however, is without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules in conformity with the views expressed 
in the report. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie proposed, in the suspended 
schedules, the establishment of rates of 95 cents to Canton and 
Massillon and $1.10 to Cleveland, Lorain and South Lorain, on 
a minimum of 50,000 pounds, on ex-river coal from Brilliant, 
Martin’s Ferry, Mingo Junction, Rush Run, Salt Run, Steuben- 
ville, Stringer, Terminal Junction, Tiltonville, Warrenton, and 
Yorkville, O. In disposing of the case the Commission said it 
was of the opinion that the Wheeling’s ex-river rates should 
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not be on a level which would result in barge-rail rates fr, 
the Pittsburgh, Connellsville and Fairmont districts to the COD. 
sidered destinations lower than the barge-rail rates baseq on 
the 77-cent rate to Youngstown under the findings in Bituming, 
Coal to Youngstown, 163 I. C. C. 3, known as the Youngstow 
case, plus the existing all-rail differentials to the same destin, 
tion. Such a basis would result, the report said, in rates of 
$1.27 from the Wheeling’s river division points to Clevelang 
Lorain, and South Lorain, and $1.02 to Canton and Massill 
With the addition of the barge rate and a transfer charge 
12 cents, the through barge-rail rate to Cleveland, Lorain, ayj 
South Lorain, the Commission said, would be $1.70 if based q 
a barge rate of 31 cents or $1.84 if based on a barge rate of § 
cents. The $1.70 rate, it said, would be 14, 20 and 29 cen 
respectively, lower than the all-rail rates from the Pittsburgh, 
Connellsville, and Fairmont districts. The $1.84 rate, it saiq 
would be the same as the all-rail rate from the Pittsburgh djs 
trict and 6 and 15 cents, respectively, lower than the all-aj 
rates from the Connellsville and Fairmont districts, respectively 
A substantially similar situation, the Commission said, wy 
shown by a comparison of barge-rail rates so constructed tj 
Canton and Massillon, with all-rail rates to the same point 
As to shipments to Cleveland and Lorain for delivery on track 
other than those of the Wheeling, the revenue of that line th 
Commission said, would be reduced to the extent of the switch. 
ing absorption of 13.75 cents a ton at Cleveland and 13 cents; 
ton at Lorain. Considering the differences in distances the» 
rates would be properly related to the 77 cent rate approved i 
the Youngstown case. The finding of nonjustification, ther 
fore, was without prejudice to the filing of new schedulg 
naming rates of $1.02 to Canton and Massillon and $1.27 t 
Cleveland, Lorain and South Lorain, from points on the Whee 
ing’s river division, heretofore listed, to apply on ex-river coal 
originating at mines on the Monongahela, Allegheny and Ohip 
rivers, when for track delivery at the destinations before mer- 
tioned, rates to be subject to a minimum of 50,000 pounds. 
The Wheeling, the Commission’s report said, did not serv 
directly any of the coal fields in Pittsburgh, Connellsville o 
Fairmont districts. The purpose of the proposed rates was to 
obtain for the Wheeling a haul of coal produced at river mine 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to be moved from the mine 
by barges to the points mentioned on the Wheeling’s river 
division and thence by the Wheeling to the destination. 
Opposing carriers asserted that the Wheeling was strivin: 
to establish in connection with the river transportation, rates 


so low that coal from river mines would cease to move all-rail/ 
from the Pittsburgh, Connellsville, and Fairmont districts and” 
have it moved by barge and over the rails of the Wheeling” 
thus depriving the all-rail carriers of revenue to that extent” 


and dividing such coal traffic between the barge line and the 
Wheeling. The protestant carriers testified that the _all-ril 
revenue on coal moving in 1930 from the three districts met 
tioned to destinations affected by the proposed rates amountel 
to $6,835,404.88; that under the rates proposed by the Wheelin 
the rail revenue would be $4,092,372.89, all of which would a 
crue to the Wheeling; and that the other rail carriers woul 
lose their entire revenue on such coal. That estimated loss, 
the Commission said, appeared to be based in part on the 


assumption that the ex-river rate found reasonable as a maj 


mum in the Youngstown case from Colona and Conway, Pa. 
Ohio River transfer points, would not be extended relatively 
beyond Youngstown. 


Protesting coal companies opposed the establishment of the 
rates on the ground that the through rates based in part upd 
the low ex-river rates would practically eliminate them from 
participation in the sale of coal at Canton, Massillon, Cleveland 
and Lorain. They operate mines at interior points, and mus 
ship their coal at the higher all-rail rates. They urged, the 
Commission said, that the establishment of any ex-river rate 
which would result in through rates from the river mines sub 
stantially lower than the all-rail rates from the inland mines 
would place them at a serious disadvantage in marketing thel 
product. 


ANTHRACITE RATE RELATIONSHIP 


In a report written by Chairman Porter, in No. 23980, Delé 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. Central of New Je 
sey et al. and a sub-number, Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. ® 
Lehigh Valley, the Commission, by division 2 found unreasol 
able and unduly prejudicial the rates on anthracite coal fro 
mines in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions in Pennsylvania to 
destinatitons on the Baltimore & Ohio in Delaware, Maryland 
the Virginias and the District of Columbia. It prescribed nev 
rates to be effective not later than September 2. ; 

The first finding was that the rates assailed, on all si 
of anthracite coal, from mines on the Lehigh Valley and Cent 
of New Jersey in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions were 
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for the future would be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded or might exceed, by more than 13 cents a long ton, the 
rates now in effect on prepared sizes from mines on the Reading 
in the Schuylkill region to the same destinations. 

A further finding was that the rates assailed, on all sizes, 
were and for the future would be unduly prejudicial to the com- 
plainants and unduly preferential of shippers from mines on the 
Reading in the Schuylkill region to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded or might exceed, by more than 13 cents a long ton, the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like sizes from mines on 
the Reading to the same destinations. 

In the title case it was alleged that the rates on anthracite, 
from one mine in the Lehigh region and eight mines in the 
Wyoming region served by the Central of New Jersey, to desti- 
nations on the Baltimore & Ohio south of and including Carpen- 
ter, Del., and north of and including Capon Road, Va., embracing 
also points on the Baltimore & Ohio extending from Wilmington, 
Del., to Landenberg, Pa., were unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. 

In the sub-number it was alleged that the rates, also on 
anthracite coal, from twelve mines in the Lehigh region and 
nine mines in the Wyoming region served by the Lehigh Valley, 
to the same destinations, were unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. 

Both complainants asked for the prescription of rates from 
the Lehigh and Wyoming regions the same as from the Schuyl- 
kill region mines served by the Reading. The rates from mines 
on the Reading were alleged to be unduly prejudicial. 


Four carriers were named as defendants. The Lehigh Val- 
ley, in its answer, said Chairman Porter, admitedt that the rates 
assailed from regions on its line were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to complainants. But it disclaimed responsibility 
therefor and said it was willing to make the rates sought. The 
Central of New Jersey and the Baltimore & Ohio, the report 
said, made no answers to the complaints. The Reading, accord- 
ing to the report, was the only defendant which entered an ap- 
It defended the adjustment under assault. 

The regions, the report said, were not geographical forma- 
tions but areas formed by the railroad tariffs. The Baltimore 
& Ohio, the report said, did not serve any of the regions with 
its own rails. The Reading was the intermediate carrier, get- 
ting the coal from connections and turning it over to the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


There are no joint rates, says the report, from mines on 
the Lehigh Valley or the Central of New Jersey to the destina- 
tions embraced by these complaints for Baltimore & Ohio de- 
livery, the rates generally being combinations on the various 
junction points, described by Chairman Porter at considerable 
length. The Reading contended, said the report, that there was 
no necessity for joint rates and that the mines served by it 
could adequately serve all demands for anthracite coal in the 
destination territory. 


In answer to that Chairman Porter said it had long been 
settled that shippers must be left with the right to determine 
for themselves where they would trade and even to indulge their 
whims in such matters if they desired so to do. The law 
clearly implied, he added, that the rails of an interstate car- 
rier must be open from one end to the other, with no restric- 
tion whatever except such as naturally flowed from the right 
of the carrier to demand and receive a reasonable compensa- 
tion for each particular service of transportation. In support 
of that he referred to Rates on Plaster and Gypsum Rock, 27 
I, C. C. 67. He said that a rate adjustment which had a 
tendency to control the territory from or to which traffic might 
move had never met with the Commission’s approval, Any 
shipper, he said, had a right to expect transportation of anthra- 
cite coal from the mines on the Lehigh Valley and the Central 
of New Jersey to points in this destination territory, and to ex- 
pect it at reasonable and non-prejudicial rates. Indeed, he 
added, defendants by their tariffs held themselves out to per- 
form such transportation, for the routes over which the com- 
binations here assailed applied were now open to through traffic. 

The Reading further contended that if joint rates were 
established they should be established via certain junctions so 
as to preserve its long haul. Whether all the routes now open 
should be left open under joint rates, the chairman said, was 
not one of the questions the Commission was here called upon 
to answer. _He said that the selectoin of the routes was left 
to the carriers, the object here being to prescribe reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates. 
~ The order merely sets the measure of the rates as not more 

an 13 cents over the Schuylkill mines on the Reading without 
saying they should be joint rates or combinations. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


Liquid Tanning Extract 


No. 24355, Alpena Leather Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rate, liquid tanning extract, 
tank cars, Port Allegany, Pa., to Alpena, Mich., not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Wooden Millwork 


No. 24158, McPhillips Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al By division 3. Rates, blinds, doors, frames, sash and 
other wooden millwork, Mobile, Ala., to Richmond, Va., Balti- 
more, Md., Coatesville and Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, 
N. Y., not unduly prejudicial or preferential. Rates, like traffic, 
carloads, Mobile to Coatesville, unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 75 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds. 


Road Machinery Reparation 


No. 23330, Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. 
C. L. et al. By division 2. Upon further hearing, amount of 
reparation due, shipments, road-making machinery, including 
road rollers and graders, between Galion, O., and Orlando, Fla., 
and Galion to West Palm Beach, Fla., found to have been 
$1,456.86 from the A. C. L. and $281.96 from the S. A. L. 
Original report, 168 I. C. C. 783. 

Nitrate of Soda Reparation 

No. 22179, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. I. C. et 
al. By division 4. Upon further hearing, amount of reparation 
due complainant, shipments, imported nitrate of soda, New 
Orleans, La., and Pensacola, Fla., to Grafton, Ill., under find- 
ings in original report, 171 I. C. C. 615, found to be $151.20 from 
the M. & O. and connections; $968.80 from the L. & N. and 
connections and $3,126.45 from the I. C. and connections. 

Fresh Peaches 

No. 19337, Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al., a 
sub-number, Same vs. A. S. et al, and No. 23788, Same vs. Ar- 
kansas et al. Rates, fresh peaches, points in Arkansas and 
Texas to Sioux City, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., and destinations in 
northeastern Nebraska not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 
to complainants in the title case and No. 23788 and unduly 
preferential of competitors at Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, Des 
Moines, Fort Dodge and Sioux Falls to the extent the assailed 
rates may differ from the rates on fresh peaches from the same 
origins to the preferred points by more than the difference 
which would result from the application of rates made 50 per 
cent of the contemporaneous first class rates to the complain- 
ing and preferred points. Reparation denied for lack of proof 
of damage. New rates to be effective not later than September 
1. Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting, said the decision would 
require increase of existing rates, in some instances as much 
as 40 per cent, and disrupt the present group adjustment cover- 
ing a wide territory. He said rates on the basis prescribed in 
this case were under investigation in I. and S. No. 3130 and 
that decision in this case should have been withheld pending 
decision in that case. 

Terra Cotta 


No. 24770, New York Architectural Terra Cotta Co. et al. vs. 
B. & A. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, building terra 
cotta, New York and Long Island City, N. Y., and Old Bridge, 
N. J., to Boston, Mass., not unreasonable. 


Brick 


No. 24806, Gagnon Clay Products Co. vs. B. R. & P. et al. 
By division 3. Carload, brick, Lewis Run, Pa., to Green Bay, 
Wis., misrouted by the B. R. & P. Reparation of $46.20 
awarded. 
Brick 


I. and S. No. 3703, Brick, Alton, Ill., to East St. Louis, IIL, 
and St. Louis, Mo. Proposed revision, local and proportional 
rates, brick, Alton to East St. Louis and St. Louis, applicable 
on interstate traffic, not justified in so far as they would result 
in increases. Commission said, that, as at present advised, it 
saw no objection to reduced rates from Alton to St. Louis by 
respondents other than the Alton railroad, the reductions of 
which were not protested. Proceeding discontinued. 


P. & I. N. Divisions 


No. 24185, Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway Co. vs. Oregon 
Short Line et al. By division 3. Divisions accorded to com- 
Plainant out of interstate joint rates on freight traffic to or 
from points on complainants line, unjust, unreasonable, and 
inequitable. Just, reasonable, and inequitable divisions to com- 
plainant, Commission said, would be its divisions in existence 
on April 17, 1931, increased by 10 per cent, the increase to be 
taken solely from the proportion of the joint rates accruing to 
the Union Pacific system lines; provided, however, that this 
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finding shall not be deemed to affect divisions of the increases 
New 


Commissioner 
McManamy, concurring, expressed the belief that the divisions 


authorized in Ex Parte 103, Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931. 
divisions to be effective on and after July 15. 


allowed were less than should have been awarded. 
Fresh Peaches 


No. 24607, Trimble Brothers vs. B. & O. et al., and a sub- 
Rates, 
fresh peaches, points in southern Illinois to Omaha, Neb., and 
Creston and Denison, Ia., not unreasonable in the past but un- 
reasonable for the future to the extent that they may exceed 
New rates to be established 
Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting 
in part, said that the rates should not exceed 50 per cent of 


number, Gilinsky Fruit Co. vs. Same. By division 3. 


55 per cent of first class rates. 
not later than September 1. 


the first class rates. 
Power Shovels 
No. 24716, Truax Traer Coal Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 


sion 5. Dismissed. 
Voltaire, N. D., applicable. 


Tale 


No. 24435, Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. et 
al. By division 3. Rates, talc, points in New York to Sheldon 
Springs, Vt., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 16 cents, to which, the Commission said, charges author- 
ized in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, might be added. Points of 
Taleville and 
Natural Bridge, N. Y. New rate is to be effective not later 
Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee, con- 
curring in part, said he would have denied reparation, at least, 
for the period prior to December 3, 1931, when the rates were 
reduced, materially, he said, as a result of the findings in the 


origin are Gouverneur, Hailesboro, Emeryville, 


than August 31. 


eastern class rate investigation. 
Stored Import Traffic 


I. and S. No. 3717, import traffic stored at ports. By division 
Respondents’ proposal to 
provide in a tariff rule that the applicable import rail rates on 
import traffic stored for a limited period at south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports will be the rates in effect on dates of shipment from 
This 
rule, according to the report, is the same, in substance, that has 
Carriers 
contended that the purpose of the rule was to enable them to 
maintain proper relationships between import rates applying 
from different ports, on traffic that does not come into their 
possession until offered for shipment from port storage points, 


5. Report by Commissioner Farrell. 


ports of entry, found justified. Proceeding discontinued. 


been in effect at north Atlantic ports for many years. 


differing in that respect from transit traffic. 
Glass Bottles 


No. 24765, Siberts, Incorporated, vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Dismissed. Carload rates, glass bottles, one gallon 
or less in capacity, Parkersburg, W. Va., and Mount Vernon, 


division 3. 


O., to Gadsden, Ala., not unreasonable. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22596 (and Sub. 1 and 2), National Slag Co. et al. vs. A. C. et 
al. and cases grouped therewith. Order of February 2, 1932, further 
modified to become effective on or before June 15, upon not less than 


5 days’ notice. 


No, 24698, B. S. L. & W. et al. vs. Alton et al., and No. 15234, In 
the matter of divisions of freight rates in western and Mountain 
Complaint dismissed without prejudice, and Com- 
mission’s order of February 8, 1932, in No. 15234, amended, is vacated 


Pacific territories. 

and set aside. 
Finance No. 9182, F. J. & G. reconstruction loan. 

plication for a loan of $315,500 filed February 29, 1932, 


4, 1932, dismissed upon applicant’s request. 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 4309 et al., class and commodity 
Petition 
filed by Agent J. E. Tilford, for a postponement of the denial date 
of fourth section order 10780, class and commodity rates from, to 
and between points in southern territory, entered November 21, 1931, 
in said applications Nos. 4309 et al., in so far as said order affects 
charges for miscellaneous absorptions, additional switching charges 
and other accessorial charges and services, denied, sufficient justifica- 


rates from, to and between points in southern territory. 


tion not having been shown. 
Finance No. 9313, application of C. St. P. M. & O. 
to abandon its branch 


to intervene. 


Finance No. 9369, application of C. M. St. P. & P. for certificate 
to abandon a branch line of railroad between Bellevue and Cascade, 
Ia. Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association permitted to intervene. 

Finance No, 3886, excess income of Pere Marquette. Chicago River 


The 


& Indiana Railroad permitted to intervene. 

No. 25123, St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton et al. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. dismissed as a party intervener in this case, 
and Commission’s order of May 11, 1932, vacated and set aside. 

No. 22723, and Sub. 1, Southern Traffic Association vs. im. Be ct 
al. Order entered herein on November 24, 1931, as subsequently modi- 
fied is postponed indefinitely. 

No. 24555, Crescent Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Public Service 
Commission of Indiana permitted to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, rate structure investigation, rates on refined 
petroleum products from, to and between points in southwest. Order 
further amended so that, so far as by its present terms it ‘Will be- 
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come effective on July 14, 1932, it shall become effective on Auguy 
10, 1932, instead. : test 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, livestock, wester, 
district rates. Order of June 8, 1931, as subsequently modified, whic), 
now requires the furnishing, without additional charge, of trang. 
poration of caretakers of livestock, as follows: With one car, trang. 
portation of one caretaker from origin to destination only; roung. 
trip transportation for one caretaker with 2 to 10 cars; two caretaker, 
with 11 to 20 cars; three caretakers with 21 to 30 cars; four care. 
takers with 31 to 40 cars, and five cartakers with 41 to 50 cars: j 
further modified so as to permit the above-described carriers to fy,. 
nish, without additional charge, return transportation for one care. 
taker accompanying one carload shipment of livestock. 

Finance No. 9265, Mobile & Ohio reconstruction loan. Applica. 
tion of the M. & O. to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
a loan of $1,000,000 dismissed, upon applicant’s request. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Complaip. 
= for rehearing and reconsideration as to reparation, 

enied. 

No. 23167, Public Utilities Commission of Idaho vs. O. S. L. et aj, 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reargument, denied. 

No. 24076, Darling & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. Order entereg 
herein on February 20, 1932, modified so as to permit publication of 
rates prescribed therein from Cincinnati, O., and stations taking same 
rates, to Chicago, Ill., and stations taking the same rates, effective 
on or before June 6, 1932, upon not less than one day’s notice insteaq 
of 30 days’ notice. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 23093, and Subs. 1 to 23, incl., A. D. West et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., and related cases. Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
intervener, prays for leave to withdraw its petition in intervention 
and that it be dismissea from this proceeding without prejudice, how. 
ever, to the institution by it hereafter of a further action before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission involving the issues raised by its 
petition in intervention. 

No, 23004, American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illinois et al. vs, A, 
G. S. et al. Complainants ask reopening for further consideration for 
modification of Commission’s findings and order. 

No. 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. A. & B. B. et al, 
Complainant asks reopening and entry of further orders. 

No. 24009, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. Complainant 
asks modification of order therein. 

No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 
Illinois and cases grouped therewith, and No. 21838, rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from western Kentucky versus from southern Illinois to 
Illinois destinations. C. Galligan, agent and attorney for and 
on behalf of carriers respondents, ask further modification of order 
o as to require establishment of revised rates thereunder effective 
on or before August 10, 1932, on statutory notice instead of July 10, 
1932, on statutory notice as now provided. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al, 
and related cases. Southwestern lines, defendants, ask modification 
of findings and orders herein, as to agricultural implement material, 
wooden, primed, or painted, with or without metal attachments. 

No. 24206, Burkhard Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 


z nying reparation and citing Arizona Grocery Co. vs. A. T. & §. 
F., 52 S. Ct. 183, in support of such denial. 
Ng. 22684, Hulen-Toops Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., and 


Opis reopening and reconsideration of decision entered by division 


cases grouped therewith. L. & N., I. C., N. C. & St. L., defendants 


herein, ask reopening for reconsideration of findings and order of 
April 11, 1932, and concellation thereof. 
No. 24016, American Chain Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 


ment and/or modification of decision herein. 

No. 22716, Sub. 1, Diamond A. Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks reopening of case and reconsideration of finding, 
solely with respect to reasonableness of charges on past shipments 
and right of complainant to reparation. 

Finance No. 8982, application of Sievern & Knoxville et al., aban- 
donment. William & Busbee, George Bell Timmerman and the Rail- 
road Commission of South Carolina, all parties to this proceeding, 
ask reopening and further hearing. 


CARRIERS AND RATES 


Inquiries relative to published reports that the rail- 
roads might seek “a substantial blanket rise” in rates and 
then from that level make a readjustment downward where 
deemed necessary failed to establish any foundation for such 
reports. The carriers have been making a study of the rate 
structure as the result of the suggestion made by the Com- 
mission in its decision in the Fifteen Per Cent Case that the 
freight traffic departments of the railroads should address 
themselves to the task of making such changes in the 
rates on particular kinds of traffic as would in their judg 
ment after careful analysis of all attendant circumstances, 
produce additional revenue and which could be supported 4s 
reasonable under existing conditions. The Commission added 
that “this does not necessarily mean increases. in rates,” and 
indicated it contemplated such a readjustment, if possible, 48 
would involve increases and decreases. So far as could be 
ascertained the carriers are not planning any concerted action 
on the rate question at this time. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES RULES 


The Commission, in No. 3666, the case in which it pre 
scribes rules and regulations for the transportation of © 
plosives and other dangerous articles, has prescribed special 
packing requirements for corrosive liquids offered for trans 
portation by freight. It has also prescribed special packing 
requirements for poisonous articles and a shipping container 
specification to be observed when such articles are offered for 
transportation by express. 

The requirements and specification are to be effective 2 
and after September 2. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





ILLINOIS IRON AND STEEL 


XAMINER PAUL COYLE, in No. 24516, Keokuk Traffie As- 
E sociation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has recommended that the 
Commission condemn as unduly prejudicial to Keokuk, Ia., ship- 
pers and unduly preferential of Illinois shippers, the intrastate 
rates on iron and steel articles from Chicago, Waukegan, DeKalb, 
Joliet, Sterling and Granite City, Ill, to Hamilton, Peoria, 
Quincy and Jacksonville, Ill. He said the Commission should 
find that the undue prejudice and preference should be removed 
py the establishment and maintenance of rates from Chicago, 
Waukegan, DeKalb, Joliet, Sterling and Granite City to Hamil- 
ton, Peoria, Quincy and Jacksonville on the basis of the rates 
prescribed by it in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, 
161 I. C. C. 386, 161 I. C. C. 608, and 168 I. C. C. 107, the Hoch- 
Smith iron and steel case. 

The Keokuk complaint alleged that the rates between points 
in Illinois, on the one hand, and Keokuk, on the other, were 
unreasonable, and, as compared with intrastate rates between 
points in Illinois, were unduly prejudicial to shippers and con- 
signees at Keokuk and unduly preferential of shippers and con- 
signees in Illinois, in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13. Keokuk 
asked either that its rates be reduced or the Illinois rates be 
brought to its level. 

According to the report the rates assailed were those estab- 
lished as a result of the Commission’s decision in Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation vs. B. & O., 96 I. C. C. 682. The 
rates prescribed in the Hoch-Smith proceeding were higher. 
When the railroads proposed to put the Hoch-Smith level rates 
into operation within Illinois, the Illinois commission sus- 
pended their tariffs and made a finding of nonjustification. 

Examiner Coyle said there appeared to be no difference in 
transportation conditions warranting the maintenance of a lower 
level of Illinois intrastate rates than from Illinois points to 
Keokuk. He said the Commission should find the assailed 
rates not unreasonable either in the past or for the future. He 
said the undue prejudice and preference should be removed by 
the substitution of the Hoch-Smith rates for the Jones & Laugh- 
lin rates and that the Commission should find the rates last 
prescribed by it would be reasonable for application from the 
Illinois points of origin to the Illinois points of destination here- 
inbefore mentioned. 


ASTORIA GRAIN RATES 


Modification of the grain rate structure to and from Astoria, 
Ore., has been recommended by Examiner J. Edgar Smith in 
No. 24706, Pillsbury-Astoria Flour Mills Co. vs. Great Northern 
et al. Smith said that the Commission should find unjust and 
unreasonable the present rates and charges on grain originat- 
ing in Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington on the rails of 
the Northern Pacific, milled in transit at Astoria and the prod- 
ucts reshipped to destinations in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington and prescribe reasonable through or joint rates, includ- 
ing transit charges at Astoria for the future. 

The complaint alleged that the rates charged on the traffic 
described were unjust and unreasonable and that the total rates, 
when milling was done at Astoria, were unduly prejudicial to 
the complainant in comparison with rates on grain from the 
same origin territory to the same destinations when the mill- 
ing was done at competitive points, such as Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., or Portland, Ore, 

Astoria, Smith pointed out, in rail transportation, was a 
local station on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. For com- 
mercial rail-transportation, he said, Astoria was the western end 
of the S. P. & S., the joint property of the two northern trans- 
continental railroads. Traffic could move out, he said, only 
either by water or by doubling back by railroad to Portland, 
Ore., about 100 miles distant. 

Smith said the rates which applied by way of Astoria as 
an intermediate point in the through rail transportation here 
in issue had never been on a parity with rates on grain transited 
at Portland. Nor, added Smith, so long as the present track 
layout was unmodified, should rates be equalized. 

Smith said the Northern Pacific published no through rates 
by way of Astoria, the result being that the Astoria miller paid 
the combination of rates to Astoria on the grain and from 
Astoria on the product. 

The examiner said that the disadvantage of Astoria, it 
would seem, should be measured in rates by its relationship to 





Portland. The Great Northern rates, he said, seemed satisfac- 
tory to the complainant. He pointed out rate disadvantages 
suffered by Astoria, in shipping products produced by milling 
there running as high as 49.5 cents. He said the record dis- 
closed that where there was carrier competition the Northern 
Pacific and the S. P. & S. permitted milling in transit at points 
involving additional mileages substantially equal to the mileage 
here involved, at rates and transit charges no higher than ap- 
plied for more direct and short-line movements and upon a level 
of equality with grain from the same territory or origin milled 
in transit at Seattle, Tacoma and Portland and the products 
reshipped to the same territory of destination. 

Smith said that the Commission should find that, for the 
future any rate, or charge, on this traffic originating on the 
Northern Pacific in the territory described, transited at Astoria 
and the products moved outbound to the destinations described, 
which exceeded the joint rates from origin to destination by 
more than five cents would be unjust and unreasonable, the 
result of that proposed finding being that Astoria, on transited 
traffic, would be 2.5 cents over Portland. The transit charge 
is 2.5 cents at Portland and other points. 


PROPOSED COKE ADJUSTMENTS 


A plan for overhauling the rates on coke, interstate and 
intrastate to a limited extent between points in central and 
Illinois freight territories, has been submitted by Examiner 
Robert S. Simons, in I. and S. No. 3511, coke between points in 
central freight association and Illinois territories and the cases 
joined with it. The proposed report also embraces, No. 23375, 
Citizens Gas Co. of Indianapolis et al vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; 
a sub-number thereunder, Diamond Alkali Co. vs. A. & B. B. 
et al.; No. 23173, Ashland By-Product Coke Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al.; a sub-number thereunder, Porstmouth By-Products 
Corporation et al. vs. A. C &. Y. et al.; No. 22052, Alabama By- 
Products Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. et al.; a sub-number 
thereunder, Metropolitan Utilities District of the City of Omaha, 
Neb., vs. I. C. et al.; and No. 23888, Ashland By-Product Coke 
Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Examiner Simons heard this case jointly with representa- 
tives of the commissions of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and New 
York before which similar cases were pending involving intra- 
state rates on coke. Summarizing the title case Simons said 
that it covered many schedules naming increased rates on 
coke, constructed on the basis of a proposed scale, for applica- 
tion between points in central freight association territory, 
and between points in that territory and the subdivision there- 
of known as Illinois territory. The formal docket cases assailed 
the existing rates on coke as unreasonable and otherwise un- 
lawful. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find not jus- 
tified the proposed increased rates between points in central 
freight association territory and from central freight association 
territory into Illinois territory under suspension in the title 
case. He said that the suspended schedules should be ordered 
canceled without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the findings and views expressed in the report. 
He proposed generally in some of the formal docket cases that 
the rates be found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and 
recommended the making of rates in accordance with a dis- 
tance scale, carried in appendix No. 29. 


The scale begins with a rate of 95 cents a ton for 10 miles 
and under; becomes 165 cents for the block between 80 and 
100 miles; 240 cents for the block between 180 and 200 miles; 
becomes 300 cents for the block between 275 and 300 miles; 
360 cents for the block between 390 and 420 miles; 405 cents 
for the block between 485 and 520 miles; 455 cents for the 
block between 600 and 650 miles; 515 cents for the block be- 
tween 750 and 800 miles; 555 cents for the block between 
850 and 900 miles; and ends with a rate of 595 cents for the 
block between 950 and 1,000 miles. 


Two of the formal docket cases involved rates to points 
within western trunk line territory. The examiner recom- 
mended new rates for the territory covered based upon his 
scale in appendix No. 29 plus arbitraries, carried in appendix 
No. 30 to those parts of the hauls within zones 1 and 2 of west- 
ern trunk line territory, such interterritorial rates to be pub- 
lished as specific rates. The two zones in western trunk line 
territory in the making of rates to which the scale in appendix 
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No. 30 is to be used, broadly speaking, embrace that part of 
western trunk line territory north and east of Kansas City. 

The western trunk line arbitraries applicable to zone 1, 
largely in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, begin with 5 cents 
a ton for 10 miles and under; become 25 cents for the block 
between 140 and 200 miles; 35 cents for the block between 275 
and 360 miles; and 45 cents for the block between 450 and 


560 miles. 

The arbitraries for zone 2 begin with 10 cents for 20 miles 
and under; become 20 cents for the block between 80 and 140 
miles; and run out with a rate of 30 cents for the block between 
200 and 275 miles. 

In a notice filed with the Simons report the parties to the 
proceeding were notified that exceptions to the report would 
have to be filed with the Commission and copies served so 
as to reach counsel on or before July 5, and replies thereto 
July 20. The findings proposed by the examiner follow: 


1. That the proposed increased rates on coke, in carloads, between 
points in central freight association territory and from central freight 
association territory into Illinois territory under suspension in I. & S. 
docket No. 3511 be found not justified; and that the schedules therein 
proposed be ordered canceled without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in conformity with the findings and views expressed herein. 

2. (a) That the present rates on coke, in carloads, between 
points in central freight association territory and from central feright 
association territory to Illinois territory, assailed in dockets Nos. 
23178, 23173 Sub-No. 1, 23375, 23375 Sub-No. 1, and 23888, are un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed rates for like distances 
as contained in the column entitled ‘‘examiner’s proposed scale”’ ap- 
pearing in appendix No. 29; the distances to be computed by the short- 
est possible route without change of lading. The prescription of rates 
to cover hauls under 30 miles in length is not to be considered as a 
limitation upon those carriers which may desire to meet the com- 
petition of trucks by the publication of lower rates than those pre- 
scribed as maximum. (b) That complainants in the above-numbered 
cases located within central territory are unduly prejudiced by rea- 
son of the preferential rates accorded producers at Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute, Chicago, Milwaukee, Granite City and St. Louis to 
destinations within Illinois territory; and that the undue prejudice 
should be removed by directing that the rates from the origins 
named to destinations within Illinois territory shall not be less 
than the rates published in compliance with finding 2(a) for like dis- 
tances between points in central freight association territory and 
from central freight association territory into Illinois territory. 

3. (a) That the present rates on coke, in carloads, from the 
origins in central freight association territory named in the com- 
plaints in dockets Nos. 23173 and 23173 Sub-No. 1, to destinations 
within that portion of western trunk-line territory as defined in the 
said-numbered complaints be found unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the scale of rates contained in appendix No. 29 en- 
titled “examiner’s proposed scale’’ for like distances, increased by the 
arbitraries provided in appendix No. 30 for those portions of the hauls 
within Zones 1 and 2 of western trunk-line territory, as defined in 
said appendix No. 30, such interterritorial rates to be published as 
specific rates. (b) That the present rates from Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, Chicago, Milwaukee, Granite City and St. Louis to destina- 
tions within western trunk-line territory as described in the last- 
numbered complaints are unduly preferential of the producers at the 
points named and unduly prejudicial to complainants named in the 
said-numbered dockets to the extent that they are less’ than the 
rates for the like distances constructed in the manner provided in 
this paragraph for rates from the origins named in the said dockets 
to western trunk-line destinations as therein defined. 

4. That the intrastate rates on coke, in carloads, applying from 
Detroit and Wyandotte to destinations within the southern peninsula 
of Michigan assailed in docket No. 23375 be found unduly preferential 
of the producers located at the two origins named to the undue 
prejudice of producers of coke located at Chicago and Toledo en- 
gaged in making, or desiring to make, interstate shipments of coke, 
in carloads, from the interstate origins named to destinations within 
the southern peninsula of Michigan to the extent that they are less 
than the scale rate recommended for application to hauls of like dis- 
tance from Chicago and Toledo to destinations in the southern 
peninsula of Michigan as provided in the ‘‘examiner’s proposed scale’’ 
appearing in appendix No. 29 for application throughout central and 
Illinois territories. 

5. That the rates on coke, in carloads, from Birmingham and 
Chattanooga to Louisville, assailed in docket No. 23375, be found 
unduly preferential of those points to the undue prejudice of Ham- 
ilton, O., to the extent that the rate from Chattanooga is less than 
$1.20 in excess of the contemporaneous rate from Hamilton to Louis- 
ville and that the rate from Birmingham is less than $1.65 in ex- 
cess of the contemporaneous rate from Hamilton to Louisville. 

6. (a) That the rates on coke, in carloads, from northern Ala- 
bama origins named in No. 22052 to destinations in the southern pen- 
insula of Michigan and northern Ohio be found unduly prejudicial 
to producers in northern Alabama and unduly preferential of pro- 
ducers at Chattanooga to the extent that the rates from Birmingham 
to destinations in the southern peninsula of Michigan and northern 
Ohio exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect from Chattanooga 
to the same destinations by more than $1 per ton. (b) That the rate 
on coke, in carloads, from Birmingham to Cairo be found unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that it exceeds the rate contemporaneously 
in effect from Chattanooga to Cairo. (c) That the rates to other 
destinations named in the complaint in No. 22052 be found not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

7. That the rate on coke, in carloads, from Birmingham to 
Omaha assailed in docket No. 23160 Sub-No. 1 be found not un- 
reasonable, and that the complaint in that docket be dismissed. 


8. Subsequent to the hearings in these cases petition was filed 
on behalf of the Cincinnati, Georgetown Railroad Co., named as a 
party defendant in Dockets Nos. 22052, 23375, 23375 Sub-No. 1, and 
23888, praying that it be excepted from the orders in those cases 
if they require the establishment of joint rates on coke throughout 
central territory, for the reason that in Ohio Farm Bureau Corp. 
vs. Akron & B. B. R. Co., 171 I. C. C. 182, division 3 found, among 
other things, that commodity rates consisting of combinations of 
separately established factors to and from Cincinnati and points on 
the line of the Cincinnati, Georgetown Railroad Co. were not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial, and that in Eastern Class-Rate 
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Investigation, 177 I. C. C. 156, this carrier was exempted from Find. 
ing 13 in that case and also in Application of Mississippi Valley p L 
Co., 178 I. C. C. 224, from the finding therein concerning the applica. 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line for through routes and 
joint rates. It is recommended that in the absence of objection thy 
this petition be granted, and that the Cincinnati, Georgetown Raj. 
road Co. be exempted from the publication of joint rates on co, 
to or from points on its line. 

9. No specific recommendations are made with respect to the 
rates on coke from St. Louis to destinations within western trunk. 
line territory because the rates from that origin are not direct 
in issue in these proceedings, but they should not be less than rate 
herein recommended for like distances from origins in central freight 
association and Illinois territories to destinations in western trun; 
line territory. 

10. The above recommended findings are subject to the tempo. 
rary increases authorized in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 178 I. ¢.¢ 


539. 
Should the above recommendations be approved it will be neces. 
oz % — the findings of division 4 in the Indiana Coke case, 15; 


PROPOSED GLASS ADJUSTMENT 


A revision of rates on glass differing from that set forth 
in tariffs of the carriers within, to and from southern territory 
and from Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and New 0: 
leans, has been suggested by Examiner Frank C. Weems jp 
I. and S. No. 3462, glass (plate, polished, wired) from, to anj 
between points in couthern territory and from Okmulgee tp 
Memphis and New Orleans, I. and S. No. 3483, glass (rough 
or ribbed, window and rough rolled) from, to and between points 
in southern territory. The report also embraces No. 2368, 
Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. and a sub-number 
thereunder, Consolidated Mirror Co. et al. vs. Same. 

Weems recommended the dismissal of No. 23684, assailing 
the rate on plate glass from Blairsville, Pa., and points in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., district to Lenoir, N. C., and of the sub-number 
attacking the rates on the like commodity from the same points 
of origin to High Point, N. C., on a finding that the rates are 
not unreasonable. 

Except as to rates from Okmulgee, Weems said the pro- 
posed adjustment was a result of fourth section order No, 
10300, in which the Commission denied relief in respect of vari- 
ous commodities, from, to and between points in the south, 
The proposed cancellation of rates from Okmulgee, he said, 
was predicated upon the proposed cancellation of rates from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, and as a result of the findings in 
Merchants and Manufacturers Traffic Bureau vs. A. & L. M, 
146 I. C. C. 358, decided July 7, 1928. 

In the schedules covered by I. and S. No. 3462, the title 
case, the carriers proposed to cancel commodity rates on glass, 
plate, polished, crystal sheet, and polished wired glass, inter- 


territorially between points in official and southern territories, | 


between points in southern territory, from Crystal City, Mo., to 
southern territory, and from Okmulgee to Memphis and New 
Orleans. 

Cancellation of the commodity rates, Weems said, would 
leave existing fourth class rates to apply on the articles men 
tioned when packed in boxes not exceeding 15 feet in length 


nor more than 7.5 feet in width, and third class when the | 


packages were larger. 

In the schedules embraced in the other suspension proceet- 
ing, I. and S. No. 3483, the carriers proposed to cancel coll 
modity rates on glass, rough or ribbed, window glass and rough- 
rolled glass, for like inter- and intraterritorial application, ex: 
cept from Okmulgee to Memphis and New Orleans, leaving in 
effect existing sixth class rates. 

The examiner said that the question presented by the pro 
posed cancellations was whether or not third and fourth class 
on plate and polished wired glass, and sixth class on rough: 
rolled and window glass, would be reasonable in lieu of the 
commodity rates, the class rates, except from Okmulgee, beilé 
those prescribed in the southern investigation. 

In justification of the suspended schedules, the carrier’, 
Weems said, in substance urged that as the Commission had 
prescribed bases of class rates within the respective territories 
and interterritorially, and as the class rates applied on glass 
in official territory, the proposed application of class rates would 
result in uniformity and produce a harmonious rate adjustment. 
On brief, he added, the carriers asserted the protestants were 
not so much interested in the measure of the rates as they 
were in the rate relationships, on account of the highly com 
petitive character of the traffic. 

The examiner said that the schedules suspended in I. and 
S. No. 3462 should be found justified except as to rates oD 
polished wire glass, from Kingsport, Tenn., to Norfolk and 
other Virginia gateways, points in eastern trunk line territory 
and New England, and rates on plate glass from points in the 
Pittsburgh district to destinations in North Carolina. Thosé 
exceptions, he said, should be found not justified. He said 
the record was persuasive that rates on polished wired glass 
from Kingsport to destinations in the north made 45 per cent 
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of the corresponding first class rates, if maintained contem- 
poraneously with rates to the same destinations from producing 
points in official territory upon the basis of 50 per cent of 
first class rates, and rates on the same commodity from Kings- 
port to Norfolk and other border points from points in official 
territory made 50 per cent of the first class rates, would result 
in a fair adjustment. 

Weems further said the evidence was persuasive that the 
proposed application of fourth class rates, 55 per cent of first 
class, on plate, polished wired glass and articles grouped there- 
with under fourth class rating in southern classification on 
the smaller packages, and third class, 70 per cent of first on 
the larger packages, would not be unreasonable. But, he added, 
the proposed basis, 40 per cent of first class on rough rolled 
and window glass would be unreasonable. A reasonable basis, 
he said, would not exceed 32.5 per cent of first class, minimum 
36,000 pounds. 

Weems said that although the evidence was persuasive that 
fourth class would not exceed reasonable maxima on polished 
wired glass and plate glass, it clearly indicated that the estab- 
lishment of rates on that basis from Kingsport to points in 
official territory and to various Virginia gateway cities would 
create situations unduly prejudicial to the Kingsport producer, 
and that the establishment of fourth class on plate glass from 
the Pittsburgh district to High Point, Lenoir and other North 
Carolina destinations, would result in undue prejudice to mirror 
manufacturers at those destinations and undue preference of 
competing manufacturers at destinations in Virginia using plate 
glass from the same producing points in the north. Therefore 
he made the recommendations as to rates from Kingsport to 
Virginia gateways hereinbefore set forth. 

Weems said the orders of suspension should be vacated in 
I. and S. No. 3462, except as to schedules found not justified, 
which latter schedules should be ordered cancelled without 
prejudice to the filing of new ones in conformity with the 
views expressed in the report, and that a similar course should 
be followed with respect to the schedules suspended in I. and S. 
No. 3483. 

The examiner said that in order that rates on plate glass, 
carloads, from Crystal City, Mo., to Montgomery, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga. might be properly aligned with rates from the 
same point of origin to other destinations in the south, the 
orders in Southwestern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F., 164 
I. C. C. 102 and Cooledge & Son vs. A. & W. P., 171 I. C. C. 
709, should be vacated. He said the views expressed relating 
to rates from the Pittsburgh district to North Carolina points 
were without prejudice to any revision that might be made in 
class rates interterritorially between official territory and points 
in North Carolina as a result of findings in No. 21665, now 
pending. 


SOUTHWESTERN CLASS RATES 


A revision of southwestern class rates intended to preserve 
the revenues of the carriers and to give them an opportunity 
to retain and regain traffic fit for hauling by trucks has been 
proposed by Examiners William J. Koebel and R. G. Taylor, 
in a proposed report in the reopened Consolidated Southwestern 
cases, 123 I, C. C. 203, except Nos. 15217 and 15231 of the orig- 
inal group of formal complaints and No. 22159, the Texas In- 
dustrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. et al. 

The examiners said that in view of the defendants’ finan- 
cial condition, the present revenues on the entire traffic here 
under consideration should not be reduced. They further said 
that the maximum reasonable intra and inter territorial rates 
under consideration should be governed by the western classi- 
fication. 

The major proposal of the examiners is a revision of the 
southwestern class rate scale so as to cut the rates for dis- 
tances up to 200 miles and increase those on distances greater 
than 200 miles. For instance, they propose to cut the proposed 
initial first class rate for 5 miles and under from 36 to 30 cents 
a 100 pounds. That initial rate then is graded up to 200 miles 
to meet the present scale rate of 109 cents at 200 miles. 

Typical rates, present and proposed, for distances greater 
than 200 miles are as follows: 300 miles, present rate 133 cents, 
Proposed, 136 cents; 400 miles, present rate 157 cents, proposed, 
158 cents; 500 miles, present rate 174 cents, proposed, 180 
cents; 600 miles, present rate 192 cents, proposed, 201 cents; 
700 miles, present rate 209 cents, proposed, 223 cents; 800 
miles, present rate 227 cents, proposed, 240 cents; 1,000 miles, 
Present rate 253 cents, proposed, 274 cents; 1,200 miles, present 
rate 279 cents, proposed, 308 cents, and 1,500 miles, present 
rate 318 cents, proposed, 360 cents. The examiners proposed 
— the present scale to 2,000 miles with a rate of 445 


The idea is that by reducing rates for hauls not exceed- 
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ing 200 miles the railroads will be better able to meet the 
competition of the trucks, either to retain or to regain traffic. 

The examiners have recommended that the fifth class rate 
be made 37.5 per cent instead of 40 per cent of the first class. 
They have also recommended the use of the formula prescribed 
in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, in the 
making of interterritorial and inter-zone rates. They have also 
recommended the elimination of Mississippi River crossing arbi- 
traries and the use of smaller groupings similar to those in the 
Western Trunk Line Class Rate case. Examiners Koebel and 
Taylor recommended that for the future class rate tariffs pub- 
lishing rates should contain 26 rate-base scales or columns of 
rates, also known as percentages of the first class rate, bearing 
the following percentage relationships: 100, 92.5, 85, 77.5, 70, 
65, 55, 50, 45, 40, 38, 37.5, 35, 32.5, 30, 27.5, 25, 22.5, 20, 17.5, 
16, 15, 14.5, 18.5, 18, and 12. 

As to the present ten classes the percentages, the examiner 
said, should be 100, 85, 70. 55, 45, 37.5, 32.5, 30, 22.5, and 17.5. 

The Western Trunk Line formula, which the examiners 
recommend for use in making interterritorial and inter-zone 
rates, requires the application of the entire distance over a 
route to the scale of rates provided in that case for the lowest- 
rated zone or territory through which such route passes, plus 
the differential or differentials provided for the higher-rated 
zone or zones. The differentials represent, say the examiners, 
the approximate amounts that the scale rate in the higher- 
rated zone is above the scale rate in the next lower-rated zone 
for the corresponding distance block. The formula, therefore, 
contemplates, say the examiners, the addition of the differ- 
ential for the aggregate remaining distance beyond the point 
of entry into each zone of higher rate level. The resulting 
rate, they say, is to be applied in either direction. In other 
words, on a shipment from Chicago, IIll., to Amarillo, Tex., for 
instance, the basic rate is to be the appropriate class rate 
applicable from Chicago in the direction of El Paso plus the 
differential for each zone through which the traffic may move. 
The rate scales and differentials for four zones with which the 
report deals are carried in appendix A, not herein reproduced. 

Reductions in the scale, or scales as the different columns 
are called in the uncertain terminology that has followed the 
introduction of the column or percentage method of stating 
the different classes, for the shorter distances will result, if 
the Commission adopts the report without serious modifica- 
tion, in lower intrastate rates, the supposition being that the 
state commissions will follow the example of the federal body. 
This case was heard jointly with the Texas commission. 

One of the major objectives in view when the Commission 
reopened the southwestern cases, which it did in 1930, was to 
devise a joining together of the rate structures in the south- 
west and in Western Trunk Line territory that would remove 
the humps along interterritorial boundaries. The reopening 
was upon the question of reasonable all-rail class I interstate 
rates, for application between points in the southwest, within 
Texas-Oklahoma differential territory and between those res- 
spective points; and between all such points, on the one hand, 
and on the other, the southwestern gateways, Missouri River 
cities, points in Kansas-Missouri territory, and points in de- 
fined territories, as those several territories, cities and gate- 
Ways were defined and designated in the previous reports in 
these cases. The examiners said the reopening was largely 
attributable to the Commission’s reports in the Western Trunk 
Line Class Rate case, 164 I. C. C. 1, in which a revision of the 
class rates within Western Trunk Line territory and between 
that territory and official classification territory was required. 
In thus reopening the southwestern revision the Commission 
took cognizance, the examiners said, of the fact that the rates 
established in the southwestern cases were not in entire har- 
mony with those prescribed or approved in the W. T. L. case. 

As a foundation for their recommendations the examiners 
said that the Commission should find unreasonable the rates it 
prescribed in the southwestern reports to the extent they were 
in conflict with what they were proposing. They summarized 
their proposals in seventeen numbered and two unnumbered 
findings or recommendations hereinafter set forth. 

Southwestern carriers submitted traffic tests. The exam- 
iners said that despite errors in them developed by the ship- 
ping interests the traffic tests were convincing that, on the 
whole, reduced revenues accrued to them under the south- 
western revision which was under review in this reopened 
proceeding. 

All parties, they said, conceded that neither a reduction 
nor an increase in the net revenue results was contemplated 
by the revision under review. 

“Furthermore,” continued the examiners, “we believe that 
the Commission should take judicial knowledge of the prevail- 
ing general economic depression. These factors, among others, 
should be given due weight in determining upon the lawful 
standard of reasonableness in the rates under consideration.” 
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The examiners, in discussing motor truck competition, ex- 
pressed the belief that some modification downward from the 
present rates for the relatively shorter hauls should be made 
because of the motor-truck situation. Accordingly, they said, 
the scales recommended up to 200 miles, represented reduc- 
tions in the present scales. In discussing pipe line, ocean and 
Panama Canal competition, the examiners said that although 
that traffic was not within the scope of the reopened proceed- 
ings, they recognized that it caused the railroads substantial 
losses in revenue. That, they said, afforded further justifica- 
tion for their purpose to maintain, so far as possible, the pres- 
ent revenues as a whole on the traffic under consideration. 
Claims that the passenger traffic placed a burden on the car- 
riers, the examiners said, were not supported by any evidence 
by those making them and were not otherwise developed on 
the record. 

In the part of the report devoted to the facts about motor 
truck competition the examiners included a table presented 
by the railroads to show the movement of cotton to the Texas 
Gulf ports by railway and by truck, as well as the truck per- 
centage of the total, for the years 1927 to 1930, both inclusive, 
as follows: 


Rail Truck Truck Proportion 
Transportation Transportation Total of Total 
Year Bales Bales Bales Per cent 
eee 6,280,974 276,420 6,554,697 4.32 
BOGE vienensecuer 6,035,005 345,983 6,380,988 5.42 
See 5,039,999 565,129 5,605,128 10.08 
BOO 02000 250%00%8 3,974,858 1,080,016 5,054,874 21.37 


After setting forth the fact that they proposed cutting rates 
for the shorter distances in order to enable the carriers to 
meet motor truck competition, the examiners said their recom- 
mended findings in regard to the shorter haul rates were in 
accordance with the views of the carriers. 

“We would further recommend,” said the examiners, “that 
defendants be authorized to go even lower than the scales 
herein between points in instances where experience demon- 
strates the necessity therefor in order reasonably to meet 
motor truck competition, without creating undue prejudice be- 
tween other points similarly circumstanced.” 

In addition to recommending reductions in the short haul 
rates, the examiners recommended a reduction in the rate rela- 
tionships between the different groups, also with a view to 
enabling the carriers better to meet the truck competition. 

A notice in the report says that exceptions to the report 
will be due September 15. Replies will be due October 15. The 
examiners said that the Commission’s rules of practice must be 
observed in preparing, filing and serving such exceptions and 


replies. The findings and recommendations of the examiners 
follow: 
Finding 1. (a) That the maximum reasonable intra and inter- 


territorial rates herein recommended should be governed by western 
classifications; (b) that Finding 24 of the original report herein, and 
as amended, should be further amended by requiring that in pub- 
lishing tariffs containing tables of class and related rates in com- 
pliance with the findings in these proceedings, defendants should 
set forth rate-base scales bearing the following percentage relations 
to the class 1 (column 100) rates recommended herein: 100, 92.5, 85, 
77.5, 70, 65, 55, 50, 45, 40, 38, 37.5, 35, 32.5, 30, 27.5, 25, 22.5, 20, 17.5, 16, 
15, 14.5, 13.5, 13, and 12; (c) that of the above-stated percentages 
the following should be used in determining reasonable maximum 
rates for the usual 10 classes: 


Classes: 1 2 3 4 A 5 B = D E 
Percentages: 100 85 70 55 45 37.5 32.5 30 22.5 17.5; 


(d) that the rate-base scales or columns of rates provided above in 
(b) should be substituted for the corresponding scales or columns 
prescribed in the prior reports in the southwestern revision; and (e) 
that the present rate-base scales or columns of rates are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the 
above scales or columns when applied in the manner recommended 
in the findings herein, subject to the proviso that in publishing 
interterritorial rates on the bases herein recommended on traffic 
to and from southwestern-differential territories, defendants should 
be authorized to observe as minima the rates between points in de- 
fined territories and the respective southwestern gateway or border 
point through which such traffic moves, but that where routes exist 
through more than one gateway or border point they should be per- 
mitted to apply as minimum the rate to or from the highest-rated 
gateway or border point over any reasonably direct route. 

Finding 2. That, for the purpose of applying the scales of 
rates and differentials herein recommended for application either 
intraterritorially within southwestern-differential territories, or 
interterritorially between those territories, on the one hand, and on 
the other, Kansas, Missouri B territory, Missouri River cities, 
and western, eastern, and southern defined territories, the various 
named areas should be considered and treated as in the following 
rate zones: Official and Illinois territories, as the basic zone; western 
defined territories, as Zones I, II and III according as those respective 
zones are described in Finding 5 of the W. T. L. case, except that 
Zone I should be expanded so as to embrace extended Zone C in 
Wisconsin; Missouri B territory, as Zones II and III according as 
those respective zones are described in the Missouri case; all south- 
ern territory, except Peninsula of Florida as hereinbefore defined, 
as Zone II; southwestern territory as defined in these cases and as 
modified herein, as southwestern Zone II; and differential territory 
as defined in these cases and as modified herein, as southwestern 
Zone IV. Routes through New Mexico used in figuring the shortest 
possible distances should be treated as though they were in south- 
western Zone IV. 

Finding 3. That the present class 1 interstate rates applicable 
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over standard rail lines* between points in southwestern Zone y 
or between points in that zone and in western defined territories a 
Missouri case Zone III, as defined in Finding 2 herein, are, anq for th 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates deter 
mined by applying the short-line distance between given points to the 
Zone III scale of rates set forth in Appendix A to this report, (Not 
herein reproduced.) _ 

Finding 4. That the present class 1 interstate rates applicable 
over standard rail lines between points in southwestern Zone jy 
as defined in Finding 2 herein, are, and for the future will be, unre! 
sonable to the extent that they exceed rates determined by applying 
the short-line distance between given points to the Zone IV Scale 
of rates set forth in Appendix A to this report. 

Finding 5. That the present class 1 interstate rates applicab) 
interzone between points in southwestern Zones III and IV, 
interritorially to and from those zones, over standard rail ling 
between points in the different rate zones defined in Finding 2 herein 
except aS covered by Finding 6 herein, or between points in th 
same southwestern rate zone where the route Over which the 
distance is computed extends partly through another zone, are, anj 
for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they excesj 


































































































rates published in single amounts, determined by applying th, Roac 
entire short-line distance between such points to the scale of rates proc 
for the lower or lowest-rated zone through which the distance jg 
figured, namely, the basic and numbered zones, plus the zone differ. perc 
ential for the aggregate distance in the respective higher-rated zon rece: 
or zones, all according to the scales of distance rates and differep. in A 
tials set forth in Appendix A to this report. For example, jp exte 
instances where the Zone I scale is the underlying scale and js 
used in determining rates over short-line routes to, from, or partly of t 
through Zone III, the aggregate distance in Zones II and III shall te we 


applied to the Zone II differentials and added to the Zone I scak ‘ 
rate for such aggregate distance, as well as by the addition of the ing 
Zone III differential for the distance in Zone III. The principle stateg 


in the above example should be used in any instance where the vide 
distance does not figure through consecutive rate zones. Short-line gate 
distances over rail lines forming the boundaries of zones or terri- Ang 
tories should be treated as within the lower-rated zone or territory trea 
divided thereby. The rates recommended in this finding should hk sout 
made subject as maximum to the key rates recommended in Finding 5 of 
6 herein from or to the next more-distant key point Over reasonably add 
direct used routes. the 
Finding 6. That the present class 1 interstate rates applicable Cc 
interterritorially over standard rail lines between points in south- — 
western Zones III and IV, and points in that portion of official terri- = 
tory lying on and east of a line from Milwaukee, Wis., passing through vm 
Chicago, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., including the the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan, as well as in that portion of southem tior 
territory lying on and east of the line of the Southern extending re 
from Louisville through Lawrenceburg, Harrodsburg, and Danville, ter 
Ky., and Harriman to Chattanooga, Tenn., thence along the Georgia- si 
Alabama State-line and the Chattahoochee River to the Gulf of futi 
Mexico, and north of the Peninsula of Florida as_ hereinbefore rit 
described, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the rite 
extent that they exceed key rates between key points in the zones § ter 
and portions of territories mentioned in this finding, constructed | ref 
approximately upon the basis indicated in Finding 5 herein, but tro 


giving due consideration to relevant conditions of which some are the 
indicated below. The key points in the several territories, i. e, 


southwestern-differential, official, and southern, should be selected adi 
in a manner similar to that in the W. T. L. case; namely, they should 193 
include practically all the larger centers of population and _ industry, 
and in addition certain smaller points in order to adequately provide ma 
a reasonable rate structure. The same points used in that case in fin 
official territory east of Indiana should be employed herein. The § In 
key points are not intended as the centers of rate groups. Key 7 me 
rates should be blanketed back from a given key point over inter- sol 
mediate points until the next less-distant key point is reached, po! 
embracing all related points in logical and natural groupings. They wi 
are intended to be applied as maxima not only at intermediate points col 
on the short routes, but also on all reasonably direct used _ routes. ex’ 
The grouping to be established should not be so delimited as to th 
separate stations constituting single industrial or commercial com- lie 
munities. fer 
Finding 7. That in computing distances for the determination to 
of maximum reasonable rates under the scales of rates and differen- los 
tials herein recommended, the shortest possible existing route should 
be used over which carload traffic can be interchanged without th 
transfer of lading: Provided, that in any instance where the class | pr 
rate so determined would be 5 cents or more higher than the rate ra 
arrived at over a longer route, due to a greater portion of the dis- sp 
tance passing through a lower-rated zone or territory, the latter will 
be the rate-making route; but this proviso is limited to routes of 
reasonable length, which are hereby defined as routes less than li 
per cent longer than the shortest possible existing route described. 
Car-ferry routes and distances across rivers and other bodies of 
water should be treated the same as rail routes and distances. No 
defendant should be required to short-haul itself. We do not 
intend an inflexible point-to-point system of rates on_ individual ar 


distances for the intra or interterritorial distance rates here pre iF 


scribed. A single industrial or commercial community should be 

accorded the same rate on hauls of reasonable length, based on the et 
approximate average distance to and from points embraced I) & G 
such community. Illustrations of communities of this character in 
are, respectively, St. Paul-Minneapolis, St. Louis-East St. Louis 

district, and Rock Island-Moline-East Moline-Davenport. Defendants re 
may therefore establish groups at either or both ends under the b] 
same rates as follows: (1) For the relatively shorter distances, smal 
base groups approximately 12 to 15 miles, but in no instance more G 
than 20 miles, in diameter; (2) where no two base points in the 

group are more than 35 miles apart, provided that the base point 10 r 
any group is more than 400 miles from any base point in the other $f 


group; and (3) where no two base points in a group are more than 
50 miles apart, provided that the base point in any group is more than 
800 miles from any base point in the other group. Distances ovéel 
the shortest possible routes are to be used in making these deter- 
minations of groups. The rate to be applied between such groups 
shall not exceed a fair average of the rates prescribed in Findings 
3, 4, and 5 herein between the points in the respective groups. We 
recommend that the foregoing grouping arrangement be made subject 
to the requirement that Houston, Galveston, and Texas City be 
grouped for all distances in excess of 200 miles; and that, in arrivins 
at the group rate therefor, 15 miles should be added to the short-liné 
distance between Houston and any given point outside the group. 
Finding 8. That, to the maximum reasonable rates herein recom- 
mended over standard rail lines, there may be added the arbitrarie 
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the short and financially weak lines which have been previously 
for norized in these cases. Other lines of this character believing 
Ph mselves entitled to similar arbitraries should apply to the com- 
eiission in the manner outlined in the original report herein. 

Finding 9. That the fourth-section relief granted to short and 
financially weak lines in connection with the rates previously pre- 
scribed or approved in these cases, permitting such lines to apply 
rbitraries from their strictly local stations, and at the same time 
earticipate in traffic from competifive points without observing the 
yyng-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section of the act should 
also be granted in connection with the rates herein recommended. 

Finding 10. That to the extent defendants desire fourth section 
relief over routes other than the reasonably direct routes, applica- 
tions may be filed with the commission seeking appropriate authority 
therefor. Applications of that character should be filed within 90 
days after service of the commission’s report in these reopened cases, 
As previously stated, the rates herein recommended should be 
established over reasonably direct routes, the formula for computing 
distances being merely a basis for determining maximum reasonable 
rates over such routes. ‘ ; 

Finding 11. That defendant Lake Champlain and Moriah Rail 
Road Company should be exempted from any finding made in these 
proceedings. . — 

Finding 12. That maximum reasonable rates for the additional 
percentage columns related to the class 1 (column 100) rates herein 
recommended should be according to the rate-base scales set forth 
in Appendix M to the original report in the W. T. L. case, to the 
extent that such scales correspond with the columns fixed herein. 

Finding 13. That the imposition of any arbitrary for the crossing 
of the Mississippi River in determining rates in conformity with the 
findngs herein recommended would result in unreasonable charges. 
Therefore Finding 19 of the original report in these cases, prescrib- 
ing or approving the addition of such arbitraries in constructing 
maximum reasonable rates, should be rescinded. It should be pro- 
vided that the east-bank Mississippi River crossings or southwestern 
gateways, such as Memphis, Tenn., Vicksburg and Netchez, Miss., 
Angola, Baton Rouge, Harahan, and New Orleans, La., will be 
treated as points within southwestern Zone III on traffic to and from 
southwestern Zones III and IV. Further, that the portion of Note 
5 of Finding 23 of the original report in these cases, permitting the 
addition of an arbitrary of 4 cents on class 1 for the crossing of 
the Mississippi River at Thebes, Ill., should also be rescinded. 

Finding 14. That the branch line of the Wichita Valley Railway 

Company extending northwestwardly from Sagerton to Spur, Texas, 
should be placed within differential territory, termed southwestern 
Zone IV in Finding 2 herein, in constructing rates in accordance with 
the findings in these cases. 
_ Finding 15. That defendants’ petition requesting that the por- 
tion of the main line of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company be- 
tween Big Spring and Midland, Tex., be placed within differential 
territory, should be denied. 

Finding 16. That the rates assailed in No. 22159 are, and for the 
future will be, unduly prejudicial to shippers within differential ter- 
ritory, and unduly preferential of shippers within southwestern ter- 
ritory, to the extent that the rates within, and to and from differential 
territory, or southwestern Zone IV as defined in Finding 2 herein, 
reflect differences over the corresponding rates within, and to and 
from southwestern Zone III, greater than would result according to 
the bases of rates recommended in findings herein. 

Finding 17. That to the rates recommended herein there may be 
— the emergency charges authorized in Fifteen Per cent Case, 

It is further recommended that, to the extent that the findings 
made in the prior reports in these cases are inconsistent with the 
findings recommended herein, they should be set aside and vacated. 
In this connection it may be observed that the findings herein would 
materially alter the present rate structure within, and to and from 
southwestern rate Zones III and IV. Perhaps among the most im- 
portant alterations would be the drastic revision of the rate scale 
within those zones; the substitution of a greatly different plan for 
constructing interterritorial rates; and the complete effacing of the 
existing groupings on traffic moving interterritorially and to and from 
the southwestern gateways. Notwithstanding these changes, we be- 
lieve that the findings recommended would not seriously affect de- 
fendants’ revenues, because the rates thereunder should enable them 
to better met motor truck competition, or to compensate them for 
losses due to that competition. 

The findings recommended herein are intended to be subject to 
the expressions on page 587 of the first supplemental report in these 
proceedings, 139 I. C. C. 535, regarding the non-application of the 


rates to and from the Mississippi River crossings to the extent there 
specified. 














PROPOSED REPORTS 


Forest Products Reparation 


No. 21388, Virginia Lumber Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al., 
and sub-numbers, Esteve Brothers & Co. vs. Same; Newsome 
Lumber Co. vs. Blue Ridge et al.; Urquhart & Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al, and Atlantic Log & Export Co., Inc., vs. Central of 
Georgia. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Upon further hear- 
ing, amounts of reparation due under the finding in the original 
report, 165 I. C. C. 131, that charges collected on lumber, stave 
blocks, Staves, cross ties, logs and poles, points in Georgia to 
Jacksonville, Fla., for Florida destinations, and to Savannah, 
Ga., for export or coastwise movement, were applicable, deter- 
mined. The sums proposed to be found to be due range from 
$6.25 to $178.63. 

Paper Boxes 


. a 24078, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. 
outhern et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates, paper boxes, 

ae knocked down flat, Richmond, Va., to Spray and 

ar oe N. C., unreasonable prior to March 27, 1931, but 

oie ereafter, to the extent they exceeded 34 cents, minimum 
000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. Reparation proposed. 





R. & R. ACQUISITION 


és ne Haskell C. Davis, in Finance No. 9331, Rockton 
lon Railway proposed acquisition and operation, has recom- 
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mended that the Commission find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity has not been shown to require 
the acquisition and operation by the applicant of a railway in 
Fairfield county, S. C., extending from Rockton to Rion, a dis- 
tance of about four miles. The road is now operated as a 
private carrier by the Winnsboro Granite Corporation. The 
proposal was to have the applicant acquire the property from 
the granite corporation and operate it as a common carrier. 
Examiner Haskell said that it would seem it would be more 
desirable for the Southern Railway to acquire and operate the 
railroad in question as a branch line if the volume of traffic 
justified it, than to permit the proposed acquisition and opera- 
tion by the applicant. He said that under ordinary circum- 
stances the operation of an industrial short line to act as a 
feeder of a trunk line by an independent organization, was not 
conducive to economies in operation and was not favored. 


C. B. & Q.-C. R. I. AND P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. R. Molster, in Finance No. 9083, Burlington- 
Rock Island Railroad Co. abandonment, has recommended that 
the Commission permit the applicant to abandon that part of 
its Teague-Cleburne line extending from Hillsboro to Cleburne, 
Tex., a distance of 29.89 miles. The examiner said the record 
sustained the conclusion that by reason of the general use of 
other means of transportation available in the territory, public 
patronage of the segment was not sufficient to support the cost 
of maintenance and operation, and that future operation of the 
line would continue to impose burdens upon interstate com- 
merce out of all proportion to any detriment or disadvantage 
which residents of the territory might suffer as a result of the 
abandonment of the line. In 1930 and 1931 the segment was 
operated at an average out of pocket loss of about $25,000 a 
year. 

The applicant was formerly the Trinity & Brazos Valley. 
Since 1906 the road has been controlled by the Rock Island 
and the Colorado & Southern, the latter being a subsidiary of 
the Burlington, hence the name of the applicant. The appli- 
cant, the eximaner said, had always operated at a loss. The 
number of competing routes in the same general territory, he 
said, left the answer not far to seek and it seemed evident, he 
added, that the chief function of the applicant’s properties in 
the affiliated systems was to provide access to Houston and 
Galveston independent of the service or facilities of competing 
carriers. In December, 1930, the Commission authorized the 
applicant to operate under trackage rights over Southern Pacific 
line between Houston and Galveston. The state of Texas, its 
railroad commission, and chambers of commerce of Cleburne 
and Glen Rose, Tex., intervened in the case. The interveners, 
the examiner said, placed chief reliance upon the relationships 
of the applicant and its properties to the large systems with 
which they were affiliated in their opposition to the application. 
They cited expressions of the Commission holding that under 
such circumstances the mere fact of unprofitable operation of 
the branch line would not necessarily justify its abandonment. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No, 9408, authorizing the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of certain notes of the Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad Com- 
pany, and to pledge as collateral security for a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, or for the note issued to evidence 
it, not exceeding $140,000 of refunding and general mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, series C, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9453, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. of 
Louisiana asks authority to issue $199,300 in stock, consisting of 1,993 
shares in par value of $100 each and $1,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Applicant was organized for the purpose of building a yard in New 
Orleans, La., with a view to leasing the same to the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad Co. The securities applicant proposes to 
issue are to be delivered to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
Co., which advanced funds for the purchase of the real estate and 
improvement thereof in an effort to render assistance to the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., according to applicant. 

Finance No. 9455. Delaware Railroad Co. asks authority to issue 
and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., $750,000 of first mort- 
gage, 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, in partial reimbursement of 
indebtedness due by applicant. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability in respect of the bonds. 

Finance No. 9451. New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. 
asks authority to acquire control of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Co. of Louisiana under forty-five year lease. The Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern of Louisiana does not operate any property but 
has purchased and improved property consisting of switch tracks 
and a yard in New Orleans, La., with a view to leasing it to appli- 
cant, who will use said property instead of property of the New 
Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co. in Getting into New Orleans. 

Finance No. 9452. Central Vermont Railway, Inc., asks authority 
to issue for pledging purposes, $250,000 of first and general mortgage 
gold 5 per cent bonds. 

Finance No. 9456. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to pledge 
and repledge all or any part of $35,646,106.93, of Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co. European loan bonds of 1911, as collateral security for short- 
term notes and for authority to assume obligation and liability as 
guarantor of the bonds. Applicant said that the bank loans which 
were to be secured by the bonds would be only for short periods 
not exceeding in the aggregate two years and that such loans would 
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be repaid from current revenues of the applicant. It said the pro- 
ceeds of the loans would be used to meet fixed charges maturing in 
the near future and for the payment of which, applicant did not now 
have, and would not have at the maturity thereof, sufficient cash in its 
treasury. In Finance No. 8751, 170 I. C. C. 649, the Commission pro- 
vided that the Southern Pacific should not sell, pledge or otherwise 
dispose of the Central Pacific bonds involved in this application with- 
out authority from the Commission. The applicant said it now 
desired to be relieved from that restriction in order that it might 
pledge the bonds for short-term bank loans. 

Finance No, 9447. Old Colony Railroad Co. asks authority to is- 
sue $1,500,000 of first mortgagé 20-year 6 per cent gold bonds, series 
D, to refund $1,000,000 of 3% per cent debentures, issued July 1, 1902, 
and maturing July 1, 1932, and to pay for permanent improvements 
already made, the cost of which has been charged against applicant 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., lessee. Ap- 
plicant said it desired to sell the bonds if reasonable terms could be 
arranged and if not it wished to use the bonds for pledging purposes. 

Finance No. 9374. Supplemental application of Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Co. for authority to pledge $12,000,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds, series C, as security for loan from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


Finance No. 9458. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon portions of its line held under lease from 
the Hartford & Connecticut Western Railroad Co., aggregating 36 
miles, 10 miles of which are in Dutchess and Columbia counties, N. 
Y., and the remainder being small segments in Litchfield and Hart- 
ford counties, Conn. 
plicant. 


Finance No. 9459, New York Bay Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. $11,706,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, and $3,811,250 of capital 
stock, in reimbursement of partial indebtedness. The Pennsylvania 
asks authority to guarantee the securities. 


Finance No. 9461. Central Railroad Company of New Jersey asks 
authority to abandon 4.30 miles of line in Middletown township, N. J., 
between Belford station and a point on the Navesink River. 


Finance No. 9130. Supplemental application of Erie Railroad Co. 
asks authority to pledge $16,084,000 of its 6 per cent refunding and 
improvement mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series of 1932, as 
security for short term notes to meet its ‘financial requirements, if 
and when its financial condition shall make it necessary or advisable 
to do so. Applicant said it was applying to the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration to loan it sums required to meet fixed interest obligations 
= offering to secure such a loan by pledge of some of the 
onds. 


Service will be afforded by other lines of ap- 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 9304, W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., hag filed an application for 
reopening to the end that he may obtain approval for a loan of 
$3,898,629.50 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as 
asked in the original application. The Commission approved 
a loan of $2,698,630. The receiver asks for consideration so 
that he may obtain $1,200,000 additional. The loan approved 
by the Commission was for the purpose of paying the Merriam 
Junction-Albert Lea bonds in the amount of $950,000, and pre- 
ferred claims of $1,748,629.50, to be eviednced by receivers’ 
certificates bearing equal rank to those now outstanding. The 
applicant said it had endeavored to obtain the loan of $2,698,630 
from the corporation but that the latter had refused to make 
the loan for the reason, among others, that inasmuch ag he 
proceeds of the loan were to be used for payment of certain 
claims and a mortgage indebtedness that now possessed liens 
inferior in rank to the lien of the presently outstanding re- 


ceivers’ certificates, the effect of making of the loan would be to’ 


dilute the security of the holders of said receivers’ certificates 
now outstanding, and would have the further effect of advanc- 
ing claims and said mortgage indebtedness, now inferior in 
lien to the outstanding receivers’ certificates, to an equality of 
lien with such certificates, although in another form. Applicant 
also said that holders of certificates now outstanding had voiced 
a similar objection which had been communicated to the cor- 
poration and the Commission. Applicant said the corporation 
would be amply secured if it was authorized to make a loan 
in the full amount of $3,898,629.50 as asked in the original ap- 
plication, to be evidenced by receivers’ certificates constituting 
a first lien on all of the railroad and other property and assets 
of the M. & St. L., said lien to be prior in right and superior in 
equity to the liens of all of the mortgages and deeds of trust 
on the property. Applicant said unless it could obtain the 
approval of the Commission as requested, it was advised that 
it would be unable to obtain from the Corporation the partial 
loan approved by the Commission with the result that the re- 
ceiver would be unable to cure the default in the payment of 
the principle of the M. & St. L. first mortgage, known as the 
Merriam Junction-Albert Lea, due June 1, 1932, and that if 
default was not cured, foreclousure proceedings would be ulti- 
mately instituted, and with the further result that holders of 
preferred claims would continue litigation with respect to their 
right to receive interest. The receiver said he believed that the 
other objections of the corporation to making the loan would be 
removed or would not stand in the way of its making the loan 
if the objection above outlined could be remedied. 

Loans totaling approximately $170,000,000 have been made 
to railroads by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, ac- 
cording to a White House statement issued following a confer- 
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ence held by President Hoover and officials of the corporatio, 
June 5 at the President’s Rapidan camp. 

“The net result of approximately $170,000,000 authorize 
loans to railroads has been on one hand to increase employment 
by continuing necessary construction work, and on the othe 
hand by preventing receiverships, and thus safeguarding the 
great investments of the trustee institutions such as insurang 
companies, savings banks, etc.,” said the statement. “The de 
terioration of service and other standards which accompany 
receiverships have also been avoided.” 

Attack on railroad loans made by the Reconstructioy 
Finance Corporation was made in the Senate June 4 by Senator 
Blaine, of Wisconsin, who charged that the result of the loans 
was to aid bankers such as J. P. Morgan & Co., and to permit 
continuation of salaries of railroad presidents, “running as high 
as $100,000 a year.” 

In Finance No, 9166, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. has asked the Reconstruction Finance (or. 
poration for a loan of $5,000,000 for two years instead of 
$10,000,000 for three years as originally requested. The $1), 
000,000 was sought to pay that amount of one-year 5 per cent 
notes maturing August 1, 1932, most of which are held by banks, 
Present holders of the notes have agreed to accept one-half 
the amount required to meet them at maturity in cash and 
one-half in new two-year 6 per cent notes, secured by $6- 
250,000 of 5% per cent first refunding mortgage bonds guar. 
anteed as to interest only by the Canadian Pacific. The same 
amount of bonds of the same issue are offered as security for 
the government loan. The applicant makes a point of the 
fact that its taxes are based on high values and that the 
taxing authorities do not take into consideration drops in one 
year and asks that similar treatment be accorded by the gov. 
ernment to the securities offered as collateral for the loan in 
that a price test as of the present should not be applied. 

The Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. has applied for a loan 
of $11,400,000 for three years to complete construction of its 
union passenger station and passenger equipment terminal in 
Cincinnati, O. 

The Mobile & Ohio has withdrawn its application for a loan 
of $1,000,000. 

Charles G. Dawes, president of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, has resigned. 

The Rainey bill (H. R. 12445), embodying the Garner relief 
program, passed by the House, June 7, amends the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act with a view to removing the 
limitation that now exists on who is eligible to borrow from 
the corporation, leaving the matter entirely to the discretion 
of the board of directors as was done under the War Finance 
Corporation act, according to the committee report on the bill. 
Under the amendment, the corporation would be authorized 
and empowered to make loans to “any person,” the term being 
defined to mean an individual, a trust or estate, a partnership, 
a corporation (public, quasi public or private), an association, 
a joint stock company, a state, a political subdivision of a 
state, and any instrumentality or agency of one or more states 
or political subdivisions thereof. 

Language eliminated from the act as it is now, by the 
Rainey-Garner bill, it is believed, will result in the corporation 
and the Commission having greater leeway in making loans to 
railroads. The bill eliminates the provision that “no loan or 
advancement shall be made by the corporation for the purpose 
of initiating, setting on foot, or financing any enterprise not 
initiated, set on foot, or undertaken prior to the adoption of 
this act.” This provision has been a bar to loans for new work 
not begun before the act was passed. The bill also would 
eliminate the provision that the corporation may, upon the 
approval of the Commission, make loans to aid in the tempo- 
rary financing of railroads and railways engaged in interstate 
commerce, to railroads and railways in process of construc 
tion, and to receivers of such railroads and railways, when it 
the opinion of the board of directors of the corporation such 
railroads or railways are unable to obtain funds upon reasol- 
able terms through banking channels or from the general pub- 
lic and the corporation will be adequately secured. 

The bill provides as to the Commission and railroads that 
no loan shall be made to a railroad or to a receiver of a Yrail- 
road except on the approval of the Commission. The security 
required is left to the Commission and the corporation as 4 
present, and all loans shall be fully and adequately secured. 
The corporation is authorized to make loans to aid in financing 
agriculture, commerce, and industry, including facilitating the 
exportation of agricultural and other products, and to assist in 
the relief of unemployment. 

The New York Cenrtal Railroad Co. has applied for 4 
loan of $13,600,000 for three years from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to pay interest on funded debt, rent for 
leased road, and taxes. The carrier asks for $11,100,000 on 
June 29 and $2,500,000 on July 29. The Commission, by divr 
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sion 4, March 28, approved a loan to the applicant of $4,399,000, 
of which the applicant obtained, as of May 16, $1,500,000. 

The New York Central said it had a large outstanding in- 
debtedness to banks, $64,500,000, evidenced by 5 per cent de- 
mand notes, and that in the case of several of these banks the 
legal limit had been reached and others felt that they were 
doing all that should be expected of them at the present time 
in extending banking aid to the applicant. ; 

The Alabama & Western Florida Railroad Co. has applied 
for a loan of $212,025 for three years to acquire line and re- 
habilitation of 19 miles of railroad, provide for other improve- 
ments and to pay bills payable. 


FRISCO FIXED CHARGES 

Officials of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. con- 
ferred June 9 with members of division 4 of the Commission, 
presumably with reference to the company’s response to the 
condition imposed by the Commission, division 4, in its report 
in Finance No. 9147, approving a loan of $1,800,000 to the Frisco, 
that the company should present, prior to July 1, a plan to 
effect a substantial reduction in its fixed interest charges. The 
Frisco officials were E. N. Brown, chairman of the board; C. W. 
Michel, vice-president, and R. T. Swaine, general counsel. They 
declined to discuss their visit with Commissioners Meyer, East- 
man and Mahaffie. It was understood the company had pre- 
pared a plan for submission to the Commission. 


M. & O. RECEIVERSHIP 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, in a 
statement with reference to the Mobile and Ohio, of which the 
Southern is the largest stockholder, having been placed in re- 
ceivership by Federal Judge Charles B. Faris, at St. Louis, 
June 3, discussed the difficulties confronted by the M. and O., 
and the position of the Southern in the situation. The state- 
ment follows: 





Since 1930 the M. & O., one of the first railroads to be built 
in the Mississippi Valley, has starved into inanition for want of rev- 
enue sufficient to pay its operating costs. The cause seems to be 
the overproduction of transportation in the territory served. = | 

In recent years the transportation system of the Mississippi 
Valley has been supplemented by an extensive system of improved 
highways available to the use of privately owned passenger and 
freight vehicles, by barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior Riv- 
ers operated by the federal government, and by several new railroads. 
In the current economic crisis there has not been enough traffic to 
support all these facilities and in the resulting competition the unreg- 
ulated barge lines and highway trucks have secured so much of such 
business as was available as to affect seriously the revenues of the 
regulated railroads, and not least the M. & O. . 

Upon the organization of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion last winter application was made by the M. & O. for a loan 
temporarily to ease its strain; but, with every good will by all con- 
cerned, the negotiations have proved futile because the M. & O. was 
unable to provide such collateral security for the loan needed as 
would satisfy the requirements of the law as interpreted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Although for thirty years Southern Railway Company has been 
its largest stockholder, the M. & O. has always been operated as 
a self-contained individually managed unit; never as part of the 
Southern Railway System. The opportunity of the Southern to profit 
from the M. & O. has been through dividends, and to that end, 
since 1903, while currently reinvesting eleven millions of dollars of 
earnings in the physical improvement of its plant, the M. & O. has 
had income sufficient to enable it to pay dividends, which by 1930 
had yielded the Southern a profit of two millions of dollars on its 
generation-old investment. Since 1930 all of this profit has been re- 
turned by the Southern to the M. & O. by way of unsecured advances 
and forbearance on unpaid bills to enable the M. & O. to meet its 
financial crisis and carry on. Early in 1932 the Southern also agreed 
to lend the M. & O. $2,000,000 of its general mortgage bonds for use 
as collateral; but as the year advanced and it became every day more 
apparent that the M. & O. cannot be expected to earn its operating 
costs during 1932, and probably not in 1933, the Southern determined 
that it could not in its own interest do for the M. & O. all that is 
necessary to support it over the period of dearth. It is the opinion 
of the management of the Southern that the consequences of this 
decision must be to ease the Southern’s own situation and in the end 
may prove helpful to its credit. 


On February 25, the Commission, by division 4, approved 
a temporary advance of $785,000 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Mobile and Ohio, the loan to be repaid by 
the Railroad Credit Corporation. 


On March 18, the Mobile and Ohio filed an application for 
a loan of $1,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. On April 21, the Commission, by division 4, approved 
this loan, to be secured by pledge of $3,000,000 of Southern 
Railway development and general mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
and other security. Service of the report, however, was with- 
held at the request of the company. Finally the Commission 
inquired whether to issue the report or whether the application 
would be withdrawn. Under rate of June 1 the company wrote 
the Commission that it wished to withdraw the application. 
It is understood this action grew out of inability of the M. and 
O. to meet the security requirements imposed by the Commis- 
sion, as indicated by Mr. Harrison. 
The M, and O, receivership is the first railroad receiver- 
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ship known since the formation of the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
petition that resulted in the receivership was filed by Gach, 
Tennant and Company, an insurance firm, and was joined in by 
the railroad. 

Ernest E. Norris, vice-president of the Mobile & Ohio, with 
offices in St. Louis, was appointed receiver. He appointed the 
following officers: Carl] Fox, general counsel; Walter Shipley, 
chief traffic officer; C. E. Ervin, chief operating officer; V. J. 
Thompson, assistant chief operating officer; George A. Cooke, 
treasurer; W. W. Middleton, chief accounting officer, and W. J. 
Diehl, purchasing agent. He announced that all employes 
would be retained. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In Finance No. 3950, Tionesta Valley Railway Co. excess 
income, Examiner Fred A. Rasch has recommended a finding 
that the carrier had recapturable excess net railway operating 
income of $52,458.84 in 1921, 1922, 1925 and 1926. The carrier, 
the examiner said, had already remitted $23,545.29 to the Com- 
mission. Therefore, he said, the carrier should be directed to 
remit what he called the unpaid balance of $28,913.55. He 
recommended that the carrier’s property be valued at $875,000 
in 1921 and 1922; $880,000 in 1925, and $960,000 in 1926. 

In Finance No. 3541, Duluth, Missabe and Northern Railway 
Co. excess income, Examiner Fitz William McMaster Woodrow 
has recommended that the Commission find that the carrier has 
recapturable excess net railway operating income of $7,433,185.83, 
attributable to the last ten months of 1920 and to 1921, 1922 and 
1923, based on valuations of $65,100,000 for the 1920 period; 
$63,700,000 for 1921; $61,400,000 for 1922; and $60,100,000 for 
1923. He said an appropriate order should be entered requiring 
the carrier to pay $4,582,185.83, which he said was the unpaid 
balance of the $7,433,185.83 found due. The examiner recom- 
mended against adoption of a proposal by the Bureau of Finance 
of the Commission that the Commission disapprove of distribu- 
tion of profit resulting from the profit sharing plan of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the parent company, as charges to op- 
erating expenses. Employes of the Missabe received $57,824.94 
in 1920 and $27,890 in 1923 under the profit-sharing plan. The 
examiner said the plan as applied to the Missabe did not appear 
unreasonable nor result in unreasonable and exorbitant salaries. 

Finance No. 3836, Minnesota, Dakota & Western Railway 
Co. excess income. Tentative determination by Commission, divi- 
sion 1, that carrier has recapturable excess net railway operating 
income of $116,878.78 for 1922 to 1925, inclusive, based on valua- 
tions of from $1,100,000 in 1925 to $1,170,000 in 1922. 


HOCH-SMITH LIVE STOCK 


Railroads, shippers and the regulatory bodies must all 
revise their ideas of the construction of rates under present 
conditions, according to A. F. Cleveland, vice-president traffic, 
Chicago and Northwestern, who was the first witness at the 
hearing in Chicago in the reopened Hoch-Smith live stock case, 
docket 17000, part 9, western district rates. Following ses- 
sions at Kansas City, which began April 25, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Salt Lake City, the hearing opened in Chicago 
before Examiners Stiles and Parker June 6, with, perhaps, a 
hundred representatives of live stock interests, state commis- 
sions, and railroads on hand. State commissions were repre- 
sented on the bench by F. P. Woodruff, of Iowa, and John 
W. Raish, of South Dakota. 

Receipt of testimony is to be concluded with the Chicago 
hearing, which it was estimated, at the opening, would con- 
tinue for approximately three weeks. Of that time, the car- 
riers were expected to require about two weeks. Late in the 
week, however, it was announced that the best estimate the 
railroad representatives could make as to the time they would 
require indicated their testimony would all be in on direct 
presentation by Wednesday morning of next week. 

Mr. Cleveland, who appeared as chairman of the traffic 
committee of the western trunk line railroads, introduced the 
first of the carrier proposals in the reopened case as to rates. 
He said that the lines he represented would stand on the pro- 
‘posals made in the original hearings. At that time, the W. T. L. 
lines suggested a three-scale system for the territory. The 
Commission, in its decision, prescribed one scale for the entire 
territory. Those rates are now in effect, having gone in last 
January. In general, the carrier proposal would raise the level 
of the rates, as well as provide for three scales. Another 
principal difference between the rates supported by the rail- 
roads and those in effect is that they ask for the same level 
of rates on stocker and feeder cattle as apply on fat cattle, 
while the Commission made the former 85 per cent of the fat 
cattle rates. 

Mr. Cleveland dwelt particularly on increases in the com- 
petition from agencies of transportation that had developed 
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since the record in the previous proceedings had been closed, 
such as that created by motor vehicles, waterway carriers, and 
pipe lines. While all three forms of competition were greatly 
augmented since the original hearings, it was in connection 
with statements as to the growth of highway transportation 
that he made his assertion about the need for a revision of 
ideas as to how rates should be constructed. Truck competi- 
tion made it impossible for the railroads to obtain reasonable 
maximum rates prescribed by the Commission for hauls up to 
250 miles, he said; it was, therefore, necessray that rates for 
longer distances be higher than would be the case were that 
competition absent. 


Mr. Cleveland was followed by L. E. Wettling, director of 
the statistical bureau, western lines, who presented statistical 
data and economic testimony, bringing the record to date as 
to carrier revenues and generally supporting the plea of the 
carriers for additional revenue. Among other things, he showed 
that western district carriers had failed to earn 5% per cent 
on their investment by nearly 2% billion dollars since 1920, 
basing the return on the book value of the investment. The 
shortage under the 5% return, measured by the valuation used 
by the Commission in ex parte 74, was $1,730,000,000, he said. 
For the first three months of this year, the railroads in the 
western district had obtained a rate of return of .36 per cent, 
according to his figures, as against a return of 1.84 per cent 
in the same period in 1931. His figures indicated that the de- 
cline in traffic in the period of the depression had been con- 
tinuous up to the close of March, beyond which his figures did 
not extend. Bond and equipment trust maturities of the west- 
ern carriers in 1932 will amount to 86 million dollars, according 
to him, with the following maturities in the next four years: 
1933—$145,000,000; 1934—-$192,000,000; 1935—$96,000,000; 1936 
—$199,000,000. He also introduced extensive testimony bear- 
ing on increased competition from other transportation agen- 
cies and the economic condition of the farmer, as contrasted 
with that of other classes. Despite the talk of farm abandon- 
ment, he said, the figures showed that the number of farms 
had increased considerably over the years—his figures going 
back to 1900. With a single exception, he said, farm values 
had increased in every state in the western district since 1910. 
That applied especially to buildings and machinery and live 
stock, he pointed out. 

General’ testimony was also introduced for the railroads 
by F. A. Leland, chairman, Southwestern Freight Bureau, and 
Dr. Embry, Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 

Mr. Leland presented testimony in support of a request 
that permanent fourth section relief be granted in connection 
with the live stock rates at the time of the Commission’s deci- 
sion in the case, instead of temporary relief, as was sometimes 
done. 

Dr. Embry asked for a revision of the basis on which cat- 
tle and calves are distinguished for transportation purposes. 
The division at present is made in terms of the age, at one 
year. He testified that the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau had found it practically impossible to determine when 
the second birthday had been passed, and that it would be 
much better to make the distinction one of weight. All ani- 
mals over 400 pounds should be regarded as cattle, he held, 
and those under could be called calves. 

Several witnesses representing southwestern lines ap- 
peared in the course of the week, one representative of the 
Louisville market, and two witnesses for the North Dakota 
commission. The latter were Dr. A. H. Benton, agricultural 
economist of the North Dakota Agricultural College, and E. M. 
Hendricks, rate expert of the state commission. Their testi- 
mony dealt largely with economic facts, showing the ability, 
or the contrary, of the farmer to pay freight charges, and with 
competition between transportation agencies. Mr. Hendricks 
also introduced traffic testimony, showing the old and new 
rates in North Dakota, traffic originating in the state, and other 
matters. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3756, the Commission has suspended from 
June 3 until January 3, schedules in supplements Nos. 74 and 
75 to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-643. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to revise the rates on naval stores, carloads, from Mobile, 
Ala., and other southeastern points to destinations in Western 
Trunk Line territory, which would result generally in increases. 
The following is illustrative, rates in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Mobile, Ala. 


Present Proposed 

To Rosin Turpentine Rosin Turnentine 
ge ee ere re 6 1 
oe ge eee 57.5 80 61.5 84 


In I. and S. No. 3757, the Commission has suspended from 
June 3 until January 3, schedules in supplement No. 145 to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1262, supplement No. 24 to Johanson’s 
I, C. C No 2252, and in various other tariffs issued by agents 
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and individual lines The suspended schedules propose to can 
commodity rates on building material and related articles, 
carloads, and to apply in lieu thereof 30 per cent of first clay 
rates on building material generally, except 22% per cent of firs, 
class on knocked down window frames and door frames, fron 
to and between points in the south, and to cancel commogi, Tv 
rates on the same articles and apply full classification pay, 
from and to the southwest. 7 

In I. and S. No. 3758, the Commission has suspended froy 
June 5 until January 5 schedules in supplement No. 19 to 
Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 174. The suspended schedules propog 
to reduce the rate on sand and gravel and related commoditig 
carloads, from 47 cents to 29 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds on ship 
ments moving from points on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. in Rog 
Island, Ill., to points on the C. M. St. P. & P. Ry. in Davenpor 
Iowa, to meet purported water and motor-truck competition, | 

In I. and §, No. 3759, the Commission has suspended fron 
June 7 until January 7 schedules in supplement No. 2 to & | 
Louis Southwestern I. C. C. No. 4667. The suspended scheduly I 






































































propose to provide for transfer of shipments at carriers’ «. 
pense between cars on its tracks and the docks, platforms 


doorways of shippers, or to switch the cars, at carriers’ option Mj 14° 
at stopover points on the St. Louis Southwestern Railway, “ 
SS ol | 

LOWER LUMBER RATES - 

por 

In response to a proposal of its secretary and gener) dis 
manager, Wilson Compton, that the lumber and wood products sca 
industries move collectively for a reduction of approximately , for 
third in lumber freight rates, the National Association of Lun. ter 
ber Manufacturers, at its annual meeting at Chicago, June }, the 
adopted a resolution calling for the appointment of several con. suc 
mittees charged with the responsibility of studying transporta. rat 
tion charges to which the industry is subjected and obtaining an 
such relief as might prove practicable. val 
Mr. Compton asserted that distribution costs of the indus. vel 


try totaled more than $1,000,000,000 annually, in normal times, the 
of which freight charges were a large part. He pointed out the 


that, 20 years ago, forest products represented 9 per cent of tr’ 
the total rail traffic, whereas the figure was less than 5 per the 
cent now. Th 

“The decline in lumber tonnage obviously has not been due al 
to lack of potential lumber production,” he said, “nor can it be ch 
explained wholly by the increase in substitution of other ma th 
terials. Neither was it accidental. th 

“In 1930 the rail freight revenue a ton of lumber, shingles, of 
and lath traffic was $6.57. Among competing products the “n 
closest approach was prepared roofing, which was $5.25, and ce 


the lowest was steel, which paid $1.51 a ton; common brick, 
$1.88; cement, $2.65; tile, $2.79, and paperboard, pulpboard, and of 


wall board, $5.28. The average for competing materials was va 
about $3.50 a ton, or a little more than half of the average paid th 
on lumber and timber products.” or 
The ratio of freight charges to value of the commodity was be 

96 per cent, he said, whereas the ratio for the nearest compet- in 
itors of lumber was 65 per cent. The ability of the industry to m 
continue to compete with lumber substitutes depended, in large st 
measure, he said, in obtaining a reduction in the transportation Ww 
charges. a 
Sea 01 

SUNDAY OPERATION OF RAILROADS of 

“As Moses had power to stop and rest and pray and be st 
refreshed, and get his vision cleared, as Israel tramped to the al 
Promised Land, so this Commission is fully empowered to be 4 re 
Moses to these railroads and to guide them from the Egyptial it 
slavery of unjust and unreasonable practices into the Promised ti 
Land of justice, reason, safety and success,” says Noah W. Mi 
Cooper in his reply to motions of railroads to dismiss his com | N 
plaint in No. 25252, seeking an order requiring the railroads a 
to cease operations on one day of each week. u 
Answering the contention that the Commission does not t 
have the power to enforce the Ten Commandments, Mr. Coopel Hye ¥ 
says he agrees that neither Congress nor the Commission has n 


power under the federal constitution and laws to do that “bul 
we assert that Congress and this Commission have the power 
to prescribe and enforce the ten commandments of safety, which | 
experience has proven just and reasonable for America and ils 
railroads.” 

“All history proves there is no safety for men, nations o 
corporations save in following God’s commandments,” says Mr. 
Cooper. 


VEGETABLE OIL HEARING 

Examiners Hurley and Peyser will hold an adjourned heal § 

ing July 6 at Washington, D. C., in No. 24890, transit on vest 

table oil in southern territory. Carriers asked for the heariné 

to submit rebuttal testimony. Previous hearings were held at 

Washington March 21 and later dates, at New York April 26 and 
later dates and at Atlanta, Ga., May 6 and later dates. 
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Where Has the L. C. L. Tonnage Gone? (Part 2) 


Two Typical Shipper Statements Illustrate Theory That Shipper Technique Has Played a Major 


Part in Disappearance of Rail Tonnage—Involves Use of Competing Transportation 
Agencies and Also of Great Variety of “Devices” for Defeating L. C. L. Rates, 
Without Taking Tonnage from the Railroads—Final Answer in Form 


technique and growth of highway transport and the forward- 

ing companies, as having a bearing on the question of what 
has happened to the railroad less-carload business, the full com- 
plexity of the problem may be suggested by reference to some 
of the other aspects of it that would have to be studied before 
an exact answer could be obtained. 
population, relocation of industry, the alleged shortening of the 
distribution radius as a result of the establishment of mileage 
scales of rates, and industrialization of the country, under which, 


I addition to factors already mentioned, such as shipper 


for lack of a_ better 
term, might be lumped 
the multiplication of 
such things as the 
radio, electrical appli- 
ances, and an endless 
variety of modern con- 
veniences and luxuries 
that have a bearing on 
the character of the 
traffic turned over to 
the common carriers. 
This latter, in part, is 
analogous to the 
changes indicated by 
the great increase in 
the volume of the class 
of shipments termed 
“manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous.”’ 

In the present state 
of knowledge, exact 
values for the influence 
these factors have had 
on the problem cannot 
be obtained. General 
information is, for the 
most part, however, 
sufficient to indicate 
whether they represent 
a tendency to increase 
or decrease the volume 
of rail L. C. L. For in- 
stance, it is certain that 
an increase in mileage 
rates, to the extent that 
it tended to emphasize 
transportation disad- 


vantages, would reduce the volume of rail-less-carload shipments 
in two ways. In the first place, business that could move under 
a more favorable rate adjustment simply wouldn’t move; and, in 
the second place, greater pressure would be felt by the shipper 
to find some device for defeating the relatively high L. C. L. rate, 
while, at the same time, holding former business or developing 


new business. 


Traffic Management a Science 


_ This brings us to the general subject of what is meant by 
shipper “technique” and what has happened in that connection. 
Briefly, the term is used here to cover any and all devices 
employed by shippers to move small lot shipments at carload 
rates. The pool car offers the most obvious example of what is 
meant; through it a shipper consolidates a large number of 
one shipments into a single carload for the major portion of 
- aul, with a break up at some convenient point for the scat- 
is aa the shipments to individual consignees. While there 
tio b ing new in this type of shipment, there is little ques- 

n but that both the necessity for it and the practice have 
oped greatly in recent years. The pool car is used in an 
with many modifications as to assembly 
oad shipment. 


1 


devel 


endless variety of ways, 
and dispersal of the carl 


to Be Appreciated by Statistician May Remain a Mystery 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


They include growth of 


science than an art. 





The mechanics of turning little shipments into big ones have been brought to 


a high state of perfection by the forwarding companies. One of the freight 
platforms of the Universal Carloading and Distributing Company is shown_here. 
Though the forwarding company business has fallen off approximately 25 per 
cent since 1929, the number of shipments handied is said to have increased. 


Other examples of the development of shipper technique 
have to do with the establishment of branch houses, company 
warehouses, the use of more than one type of transportation 
agency, etc.—all for the direct purpose of reducing transporta- 
tion charges or obtaining some other transportation advantage. 

General information is enough to indicate that developments 
of this type have proceeded with far more rapidity in recent 
years than before; traffic management has become more of a 
Two major reasons are commonly cited 
for the increasing emphasis placed on the transportation factor 


in doing business in the 
last decade. The first 
is somewhat ambigu- 
ously referred to as the 
tightening of competi- 
tion, and the second has 
been said to be the re- 
sult of the extension of 
engineering principles 
of planning and’ ap- 
proach into the general 
business field—an effort 
to calculate all ele- 
ments of cost and deal 
with them in mathe- 
matical fashion, rather 
than permit “judgment” 
the free reign it for- 
merly enjoyed. 
Specifically, two 
typical shipper state- 
ments may throw some 
light on what has taken 
place. One has to do, 
essentially, with a re- 
duction in the volume 
of L. C. L. business 
through transforming it 
into carload business, 
though the orders re- 
ceived by the shipper 
were for smaller lots of 
goods than at the time 
most of the business 


moved in _ less-carload 
quantities. The other 
illustrates the other 


principal phase of the 


change, in that, to a large degree, high L. C. L. rates were 
defeated through the use of a substitute transportation agency. 
It should, of course, be understood that the measure of the 
less-carload rates is not in all instances, by any means, the 
sole factor responsible for a change in transportation practices. 
Frequently it cannot even be said to be controlling. 


Mail Order Business as Example 


to the store,” he said. 


has been going on for some time. 


In response to questions as what changes in the shipping 
practices of his company had taken place since 1920 reducing 
the volume of its L. C. L. shipments, L. E. Muntwyler, general 
traffic manager, Montgomery Ward and Company, said the larg- 
est portion of the business that formerly moved as less-carload 
rail shipments was now on the highways. 
to between ten and twelve million pounds a month, he said. 
However, there was more to his statement than that. 

“For some time we serviced our retail stores throughout 
the country, in the majority of cases, by making less-carload 
shipments direct from the point at which purchases were made 
“In the last twelve months we have 
very largely discontinued this type of movement. 


That amounted 


The change 


We now ship most of these 
goods into our nine mail order houses, strategically located over 
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the country, in carload lots, and the shipments are broken up 
for redistribution. The greatest portion of this redistribution 
is by truck, but a good part of it is by pool car. For instance, 
we have a daily car to St. Paul and to Kansas City out of Chi- 
cago. All of this formerly moved less-carload to those two 
cities direct from the source.” 

Merchandise that formerly moved into the mail order 
houses in L. C. L. quantities—a class of shipments which he said 
just fell short of carload volume—is now being brought into 
concentration points where pool cars are made up for refor- 
warding. While, it is believed, such changes in shipping prac- 
tices as this are typical of what has taken place in connection 
with the movement of a large volume of tonnage, it is apparent 
that generalization is difficult. The transformation of less-car- 
load shipments into carload shipments, even though the devices 
for accomplishing the end are relatively simple and few in 
number, depends on individual study of the movement of par- 
ticular shipments and study of a particular shipper’s problem. 
The variations that can be and have been worked out on the 
pool car principle are, literally, almost endless. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Again 


A commentary on the influence of hand-to-mouth buying 
on the problem was also supplied by Mr. Muntwyler. “In a 
great many instances where retail stores used to order in 
hundred-pound lots and merchandise was forwarded direct from 
source to destination as L. C. L. freight,” he said, “orders have 
dropped in size to such an extent that fifty pounds, and more 
frequently even less, is a normal order. As a result, a large 
portion of this business is turned over to freight forwarders 
who make up carloads to break-bulk points. While some of this 
merchandise is reforwarded as L. C. L. by railroad, there is no 
question but that the pound-mile L. C. L. volume has greatly 
diminished.” 

It hardly need be pointed out that these changes in ship- 
ping practices have reduced the volume of freight that would 
be represented in the statistics covering the rail L. C. L. ship- 
ments, without necessarily any change in the amount of goods 
transported. So far as the point is touched on at all, the 
statement supports the general contention that the volume of 
shipments of less-carload size has increased, while the actual 
rail L. C. L. movement has decreased. 

The extensive marketing and distribution changes that have 
taken place since the war can, perhaps, best be illustrated by 
reference to the growth of so-called chain stores. A statistical 
expression of this is found in a recent report to the effect that 
the share of the total volume of retail sales by chain stores 
increased from 6 per cent, in 1923, to 20 per cent, in 1929. In 
1929, the chain stores did 45 per cent of the retail grocery 
business and 33 per cent of the drug business. Admittedly, one 
of the strongest elements in the chain structure is provided 
through transportation economies. 


Grocery Field Illustrates Changes 


In the grocery field, as explained by the traffic manager of 
a large manufacturer, there are a half dozen chain organizations 
doing a national business and a number of smaller groups operat- 
ing in restricted areas. Their development has eliminated a 
great many jobbers and wholesalers, who formerly supplied 
neighborhood stores. The business of the jobber usually ex- 
tended over a radius of from 75 to 100 miles and his deliveries 
were by local freight. The jobber received his orders—in pre- 
chain days—in carload quantities, and shipped out L. C. L. The 
chain plan of handling this same business is to establish points 
of central distribution, where both “straight” and “mixed” car- 
loads are received and broken up. Individual stores are serviced 
by the distributing point in an area as wide as or wider than that 
covered by the jobber, but the L. C. L. rail service does not fit 
in so well with the chain plan of weekly turnover. Trucks are 
used to a large extent and, in addition, the facilities at the 
disposal of the chain organization make it possible to ship 
mixtures at carload rates on a larger part of the total business 
than could be done by the individual jobber. While neighbor- 
hood stores bought 25 or 30 cases of canned goods, and perhaps, 
10 or 15 cases of soap from the jobber, the chain store is 
supplied with only a few cans of each of a large variety of 
items. 

Some of the more progressive wholesalers, says this traffic 
manager, now describe themselves as “service jobbers.” They 
sell to groups of independent stores and arrange with manu- 
facturers to ship carloads to the jobber, and he, in turn, makes 
weekly deliveries to his customers, huckster fashion, carrying a 
substantial supply with him each day and taking orders for 
goods to be delivered on succeeding trips, usually in dozen lots, 
instead of in cases. Service of this character is becoming 
increasingly important, it is stated, in order that the independent 
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retailer may be in position to compete with the chain orga, 
izations. 
Food Manufacturers 


Food manufacturers have also been merged into “combines” 
with distribution problems as one of the compelling reasons 
These combines include manufacturers of coffee, laundry gy. 
plies, cocoa, syrup, baking powder, yeast, cereals, dessert prepary. 
tions, etc. Mixed carloads of these commodities are shipped tj 
central distributing points, from which completion of the distr. 
bution job may be performed by either truck or rail. 

Shipments of the company represented by this traffic map. 
ager—a food product moving in considerable volume over thy 
country—were almost entirely by rail, in less-carload quantitig 
a few years ago. The traffic manager estimated that 90 per cent 
of the outbound shipments went L. C. L. in 1920, and 10 per cen 
carload. Today, he says, 85 per cent of the movement fro 
the plant is in carloads and 15 per cent L. C. L. That has bee 
accomplished through adoption of an elaborate plan of po 
car distribution. By selecting a large number of points scatter 
over the country where local consumption is heaviest, it is pox. 
sible to ship in carload quantities to those points, consigning 
the cars to a transfer company or warehouse for the breakup, 
There is a substantial movement of L. C. L. after the car breaks 
bulk, but the distributing point is controlled largely by the 
volume of local consumption, which, in many cases, amounts ty 
50 per cent or more of the car lot. Both rail and highway 
agencies are used beyond the carload point for the L. ¢. |, 
distribution. 

While the experience of the food industry and of a large 
mail order house is hardly sufficient on which safely to base q 
generalization with respect to the movement of L. C. L. trafic 
as a whole, it does support the conclusions suggested by infor. 
mation of a less definite nature from many other sources. There 
seems to be little reason for doubting that development of 
shipper technique has played an important part in the enormous 
reduction in the volume of rail L. C. L. that has taken place since 
1920. Apart from the testimony of individual shippers as to 
the effect of hand-to-mouth buying on the size of shipments, the 
warehouse industry has considerable of an unequivocal nature 
to report in that connection, though its information is not, for 
the most part, in statistical form. 

Significant in that connection is the statement of Wilson V. 
Little, executive secretary, American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, that where, ten years ago, the warehouse may have made 
forty deliveries from a customer’s pile of goods, a hundred deliv- 
eries will be made today from a pile of the same size. Remin- 
iscing somewhat, he recalled that, a few years after the war, a 
large eastern soap manufacturer had made shipments of as 
high as forty carloads of soap at a time to a Chicago ware 
house. Today, he said, a single carload coming from that same 
company would contain orders for two or three concerns, and 
might not go into a warehouse at all. Warehouse customers 
have increased in number materially, since 1920, he says, but 
the size of the individual stocks has greatly decreased. Another 
change in the business he regarded as important was the fact 
that space in public warehouses leased by individual manufac. 
turers had increased greatly. 


The Motor Truck 

The part played by the motor truck in reducing the volume 
of rail less-carload shipments has been touched on only incident: 
ally. While no mathematical value can be given to that patt, 
either, the facts are, perhaps, better understood and more a 
matter of common knowledge. Short-haul, less-carload business 
is preeminently the field of the motor truck, or, at least, is 
commonly supposed to be. It is well known that the operations 


of trucks are not confined to that field, but there is no uncer: | 


tainty as to its activity there. In connection with its decision 
in docket 23400, coordination of motor transportation, the Com- 
mission estimated that ton-miles of freight transportation in 
1929 amounted to 6 per cent of that done by the railroads. 
That, it may be assumed, is a reasonably conservative estimate. 
It is also much more than likely that the ratio of the volume of 
the truck tonnage to that of the railroads has increased since 
then. That provides a statistical basis on which to asselt 


that transportation performed by the trucks is considerably ye 


greater than that which the railroads have lost as less-carload 
traffic. There still is not, however, any way in which to equate 
the part played by the truck to the drop in the figures repre 
senting that class of traffic handled by the railroads. The 
Commission figures do not tell the proportion of the truck trafic 
that is competitive with the rails, nor do they say what part 
might have gone on the rails as carload traffic had it not moved 
by truck. It would seem that much of the truck tonnage ¥ 
“new” traffic—traffic that would not have moved had there beel 
no trucks. 

It remains, then, that exact values are almost entirely lack- 
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ing from this survey of what has happened to the less-carload 
traffic formerly handled by the railroads, or that would have 
peen handled by them if those in charge of the nation’s ship- 
ments had continued to do business in 1931 and 1932 as they 
did in 1920. None the less, it seems safe to conclude that 
“shipper technique” has played a major role, closely seconded or 
even bettered by the motor truck, and with a respectable cast 
of supporting characters. The L. C. L. forwarder, clearly, is not 
the dark-moustached villain of the piece his reputation would 
indicate; his contribution to the abduction of the missing ton- 
nage was, relatively, trifling. It will, in all probability, remain 
a mystery as to where the tonnage went, so far as the makers 
of statistics are concerned. 


FREIGHT CLAIM DIVISION 


That the railroad men engaged in claim prevention work 
and otherwise responsible, in a positive or negative sense, for 
payments made to shippers for loss and damage to shipments 
are wholeheartedly in the battle to make railroad transporta- 
tion the most efficient transportation in the world was the 
sentiment expressed by more than one of the speakers at the 
forty-first annual meeting of the freight claim division, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, Chicago, June 7 to 9, inclusive. With 
more than 200 freight claim agents and other railroad claim 
men present from all parts of the country, problems of claim 
prevention, uniform treatment of claims by all lines, and many 
technical phases of the claim problem were dealt with in an 
atmosphere indicating the belief of those participating that 
the progress made since the Freight Claim Association became 
a division of the A. R. A., in 1919, in the elimination of claims 
as a cause of depletion of carrier revenues was not at an end. 

In a letter from R. H. Aishton, president of the A. R. A., 
who was scheduled as one of the speakers at the opening ses- 
sion, but who was unable to attend because of the press of 
business in Washington, it was pointed out that the original 
objective of the division, set in 1920, of a 50 per cent reduction 
in claim payments had been realized twice—the first time in 
1922, when the 1920 payments of more than 100 million dollars 
had been cut in half, and again in 1931, when total payments 
of approximately 25 million dollars were made. 

New problems created by the rise of competing forms of 
transportation, as well as the necessity of conserving all car- 
rier resources as the result of a general economic depression, 
served to emphasize the importance, repeatedly stressed by 
speakers, of developing information on which intelligent pre- 
vention activities might be based, and of developing the ma- 
chinery for the widest possible dissemination of that informa- 
tion among carriers and shippers. 

A brief address by M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president, 
American Railway Association, early in the meeting, served to 
throw emphasis on the importance of uniform treatment of 
claims among the railroads. He asserted that the laxness of 
some lines in their claim policies, due to competition for traffic, 
was the only point on which the railroads were subject to 
criticism today, from the standpoint of economical and efficient 
operation. No industry in the country, he insisted, had better 
management or could show a more convincing record of achieve- 
ment since 1920 than the railroad industry. The only real 
measure of efficiency, he said, was results. He cited various 
indices of operating efficiency in support of his assertion as to 
the nature of the railroad record. 

“We must have still greater economy in transportation,” he 
added, and said the work of the claim division was contribut- 
ing materially to a realization of that. He expressed approval 
that the organization had the “courage” to hold its annual 
meeting, “in the face of existing conditions,” saying that justi- 
fication of its existence depended on its ability to show that 
the expenditure involved was well made. 


Prevention Program 


The afternoon of the first day of the convention was de- 
voted to a general “prevention” progrma. Addresses were made 
by the three special representatives of the freight claim divi- 
aon F. E. Winburn, Joe Marshall, and A. L. Green, and by 

dward E. Dahill, chief engineer, Freight Container Bureau, 
American Railway Association. 
cludi Taking into consideration the several factors involved, in- 
- rt volume of traffic, gross freight revenues and com- 

odity values, there is every indication that the loss and dam- 
:. a as a whole is in the best shape it has ever been 
pa Pore istory of the carriers,’ Mr. Winburn declared. In 
‘aaeaie - surveying the progress made and discussing various 
peculia of claim prevention work, he discussed one of the 
That he problems Presented by fruit and vegetable shipments. 
tie . to do with the so-called “bulge pack”—a trade prac- 

e of filling fruit and vegetable containers above the level 


of the tops of the 
contents, containers, with consequent damage to the 
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Claim payments on fruit and vegetable shipments as a 
whole were reduced by approximately 244 million dollars, or 
22 per cent, in 1931, as compared with payments in 1930, he 
pointed out, which was the first time in five years there had 
been a reduction in that account. However, he went on, in 
the eleven year period from 1921 to 1931, for the two causes 
of claims known as “rough handling” and “unlocated damage” 
there had been a decrease in payments of 47.9 per cent on 
all rail traffic. “In very strong contrast with that,” he pointed 
out, “is the proportion chargeable to fresh fruits, melons, and 
vegetables. It is to be noted that charges to rough handling 
and unlocated damage for that group of commodities has in- 
creased 49.2 per cent in the eleven years.” 

Referring to a committee report covering the subject, he 
quoted: “The outstanding claim cause is the bulge pack. The 
situation is steadily becoming worse and there can be no 
material reduction in claims for broken packages until the 
bulge pack is eliminated or restricted.” 

He said it was not expected that definite action could be 
taken on the subject at the time but that it was the purpose 
to “develop sentiment as to whether or not it is reasonable 
to approach our tariff making bodies and ask that regulations 
be provided for restriction of the bulge pack on such com- 
modities as tomatoes, lettuce, carrots, mixed vegetables, celery, 
cabbage, peaches, and cantaloupes.” 

Claim prevention work, said Mr. Marshall, is just a part of 
railroad service, but a very important part. He asserted that 
railroad men were more anxious today to do a good job in 
providing service than ever before. He particularly stressed 
the importance of an adequate interchange of ideas among 
both shippers and carriers as to loading and shipping prac- 
tices, and suggested that the shippers’ advisory boards, which 
have recently taken up the work, could be of great assistance. 


“Railroad men today realize that their industry is at the 
crossroads,” he said. “Railroading is a service industry, and 
the men running the railroad machine can keep it in front 
only by performing better service, against which competition 
prevaileth not.” Freight claim prevention work was largely 
a matter of verbal and written presentation of facts and figures, 
and exchange of information, in order that the combined ex- 
perience of thousands of men could be crystallized into improved 
practices, he insisted, continuing in part as follows: 


We are now faced with the problem of studying carloading meth- 
ods under some plan that will consoildate and make useful to a great 
number of widely scattered shippers, the many good loading ideas 
developed from individual studies in different parts of the country. 

Thus, we shall supplement the methods now used to interest indi- 
vidual railroad men in careful handling of cars, and encourage them 
in their further efforts. 

A great deal of work has been done by individual railroads in 
helping shippers discover new and safer methods of loading and 
bracing carload freight, but the field is so large, the units and 
factors so numerous, that it is possible to waste effort because 
of lack of knowledge of similar work done elsewhere. 

The interchange of loading information between shippers has 
not developed to the extent present conditions seem to demand. I 
think this is true because each shipper handles only his own busi- 
ness, and is not interested in the damage problems of the other 
fellow, while the railroad man handles everybody’s business, and is 
interested in the combined failures of nearly a half million manufac- 
turing and wholesale shippers who load and unload tens of millions 
of freight cars, and the railroad man has no way of knowing what 
goes on inside of these cars. 

Eight original shippers’ advisory boards have formed prevention 
committees, four of them have developed plans for exchanging informa- 
tion of value to shippers in the safe handling of freight, two other 
boards have similar plans under advisement. 

It is possible and feasible for the shippers’ advisory boards to 
apply, on behalf of the shippers, the same methods that have proven 
so successful with the railroads. 

Prevention information sponsored by them will be accepted 
with better grace by. the shipping public than would similar matter 
originating with the railroads. The railroad and the shipper will 
then jointly serve the customer to the best advantage. 

There is no organization of shippers today exchanging informa- 
tion of value in the safe handling of products in transportation. 

If you agree that this work has possibilities, your help, extended 

through your conference contact committee, will prove it out. It will 
not prove successful without your help. Not much work will be 
involved, because most of the information will develop from routine 
railroad work, including that which clears through the claim confer- 
ences, and national prevention committees. 
Should this activity prove successful, I can see the logical next 
step to be that of developing an intensive campaign under a definite 
plan sponsored by the American Railway Association, under which, 
suggestions concerning carloading methods and other ideas, useful 
to shippers, from whatever source originated, will be circulated through 
the one or more trade associations representnig the commodity, prac- 
tice, or system involved. There are some nine thousand such com- 
mercial and industrial organizations. 


It was necessary, he said, to provide for the conditions of 
tomorrow, “which even now we can all sense, when the rail- 
roads will be general carriers, and fill all the transportation 
requirements of the country—on the land, on the water, and 
in the air—and tomorrow is coming.” 

That there is no such thing as final and complete infor- 
mation on any claim prevention subject was one of the central 
points in Mr. Green’s talk. Closely coupled with that was 
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the assertion that “the problems of the railroad industry are 
bigger than those of any individual railroad,” in which con- 
nection he further emphasized the need of cooperative inter- 
change of ideas dealing with claim prevention matters, and 
discussed the functions and work of the territorial claim con- 
ferences. Great good would be done by improving the ma- 
chinery for interchange of ideas, he declared. The practice 
of isolating and burying constructive information, he said, was 
costly to both shippers and carriers. 

Mr. Dahill dealt at some length with an extensive study and 
survey made by the bureau which he heads of loading of 
sewer pipe, reporting that many tests conducted had indi- 
cated that the “double unit” method of loading, using a wire 
tie or metal strapping, had proven considerably more success- 
ful in holding down damage to shipments than other methods 
in use. 

Election of officers, consideration of rules governing inter- 
line settlements of claims, and disposition of routine work and 
receipt of committee reports occupied the greater part of the 
last two days of the conference. A. R. McNitt, general freight 
claim agent, Union Pacific, chairman of the division, presided 
at the meetings. 

New officers were elected as follows: Chairman, H. J. 
Freeman, freight claim agent, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
first vice-chairman, H. M. Moors, freight claim agent, Texas 
and New Orleans (Louisiana Lines), New Orleans, La.; second 
vice-chairman, J. L. McCormack, superintendent freight loss and 
damage claims, Frisco, Springfield, Mo.; appeal committee, C. 
H. Dietrich, freight claim agent, Milwaukee, Chicago, Ill. (chair- 
man); J. K. Lovell, general freight claim agent, New York 
Central, New York, N. Y.; H. R. Grochau, assistant freight 
claim agent, C. & N. W., St. Paul, Minn.; A. R. MecNitt, gen- 
eral freight claim agent, Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb.; J. B. 
Baskerville, general claim agent, N. & W., Roanoke, Va. 





IRON SANITARY WARE 


The Freight Container Bureau of the American Railway 
Association has issued an illustrated, eight-page bulletin on 
“Handling Damages and Manufacturers’ Defects in Enameled 
Iron Sanitary Ware.” It is bulletin No. 27 of the bureau, and 
is issued in connection with bulletin No. 26, “Crates for 
Enameled Iron Sanitary Ware.” Detailed description of vari- 
ous defects are given, and illustrated by pictures, so that they 
may be identified as caused by handling or the manufacturing 
process. 


RAILROADS AND COAL 


A general feeling among coal operators that rates on coal 
must be adjusted downward if bituminous coal is to maintain 
a dominant position as a fuel is indicated by a review of the 
testimony before the Senate subcommittee on mines and mining 
of opponents of the Davis-Kelly coal regulation bill, according 
to the National Coal Association, which adds: 


It was repeatedly pointed out that mine prices are back to pre- 
war levels in most instances, while freight rates are from 50 to 75 
per cent higher than they were 15 years ago. 

There was repeated reference to the fact that the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be curtailed, that regulation 
of the railroads has gone too far. Two of the outstanding state- 
ments in this respect were the testimony of Charles O’Neill, chair- 
man of the government relations committee of the National, and 
K. U. Meguire, president, Dawson Daylight Coal Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Excerpts of the latter’s statement are quoted in an editorial on 
the subject in a recent issue of the Courier-Journal of Louisville, 
Ky. He not only criticized the I. C. C., but said, with reference to 
freight rates: ‘‘Never in the history of the west Kentucky field, ex- 
tending fifty years, has the ratio of the f. o. b. mines realization 
to the delivered price paid by the coal buyer been so small as at 
present. The originating railroads in west Kentucky and other 
fields, while purchasing their coal and other supplies at about one- 
half the price paid only a few years ago, are charging the buyers 
of the commercial coal they transport the highest average freight 
rates ever published.”’ 

Undoubtedly, the testimony of coal operators in this matter 
reflects the sentiment of the industry that there must be a down- 
ward revision of coal rates in order to meet the competition of other 
fuels which bring in no revenue to the carriers. 


RAIL EXECUTIVES CONFER 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


An informal conference on June 8 at the New York offices 
of the American Railway Association, in which the participants 
were Hale Holden, J. J. Pelley, J. E. Gorman and R. H. Aishton, 
resulted in the disclosure that Mr. Aishton, president of the 
association, when opportunity offers, brings before railroad 
executives for their considertaion suggestions for the better- 
ment of the condition of the railroads. The suggestions, re- 
ceived from any sources, are sent to Mr. Aishton and when he 
has gone over them he submits them to executives in an in- 
formal manner, the hope being that in that way something can 
be worked out. The suggestions are not handled in a formal 
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manner nor always by the same men because consideratig, 
when Mr. Aishton brings them to executives whom he may 
be able to gather together, has not been carried to the poiy 
where it is certain that formal consideration should be give, 
them. But no matter where a suggestion originates, it is said 
whether in a newspaper article, an editorial or a letter to al 
editor, it is scrutinized with a view to having it tested oy 

With regard to the conference on June 8, a statemen; 
authorized concerning it says: 

“The discussion covered the railroad situation not only x 
to the effect of the depression common to all industries,” gi 
Mr. Aishton, “but also as to methods of meeting competitig, 
with various agencies of transportation now unregulated tp. 
gether with methods of bringing about further economies jy 
the operation of the railroads, either by addition, research, by 
cooperative action, coordination, or by the combination of theg 
factors. These matters are all a subject of constant study jy 
the railways. ' 

“The conference today was for the purpose of giving cop. 
sideration to the many suggestions received from widely spread 
source. No conclusions were reached and no definite state 
ment can be made at this time as to any further conferences, 
The situation necessarily will have to be discussed at a genera] 
meeting of the railroads at a date to be later determined.” 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue traffic statistics for March and for the three months 
ended with March, compiled by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Statistics from the reports of Class I carriers show revenue 
tons carried were 105,205,000 as compared with 135,429,000 in 
March, 1931; freight revenue of $224,775,369 as compared with 
$291,169,701 in March, 1931; and revenue by the ton-mile of 
1.061 cents as compared with 1.073 cents in March, 1931. 

Revenue tons carried in the three months ended with March 
were 297,868,000 as compared with 393,411,000 tons in the cor. 
responding period of 1931; freight revenue was $638,034,448 
as compared with $825,640,010 in the corresponding period of 
1931; and revenue by the ton-mile was 1.044 cents as compared 
with 1.046 cents in the corresponding period of 1931. 

Revenue passengers carried in March totaled 43,526,000 
as compared with 53,179,000 in March, 1931; passenger revenue 
totaled $34,379,409 as compared with $47,104,627 in March, 1931; 
and revenue by the passenger-mile was 2.444 cents as compared 
with 2.679 cents in March, 1931. 

Revenue passengers carried in the three months ended with 
March totaled 131,092,000 as compared with 156,787,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1931; passenger revenue totaled $106, 
241,242 as compared with $146,825,144 in the corresponding 
period of 1931; and revenue by the passenger-mile was 2.463 
cents as compared with 2.709 cents in the corresponding period 
of 1931. 

The fact that the ton-mile revenue in the first three months 
of this year and in March was less than the ton-mile revenue 
in the corresponding periods of 1931, is being interpreted by 
some as evidence that the benefit supposed to be derived from 
the emergency increases allowed by the Commission in Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 1931, has been more than overbalanced by the 
effect of reductions made since the emergency rates went into 
effect on January 4. The ton-mile revenue in the first three 
months was 1.044 cents as compared with 1.046 cents in the 
corresponding period of last year. In March alone the tor 
mile this year was 1.061 cents as compared with 1.073 cents 
in March, 1931. 

Reductions in large number have been made to enable the 
railroads to meet the competition of trucks and other forms 
of transportation. Some reductions have also been required 
by reports of the Commission. It is admitted, by those who 
have sought to interpret the figures, that changes in the chal 
acter of traffic have an effect on ton-mile revenue. How much 
of a change in character of traffic, if any, has taken place, | 
not shown by the compilation made by the Commission’s Bureal 
of Statistics. Sixth section applications and permissions have 
been and are many more nowadays than they were before 
the beginning of the depression, and the applications and per 
missions to change rates on less than statutory notice show 
many reductions on account of competition from other forms 
of transportation. 


15A AND RAILROAD CONTROL 
If Congress adjourns within a short time, as it is expected 
to do, there will be no opportunity for the House to consider the 
15a and railroad control bills, according to Chairman Rayburt, 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
The general feeling is that the proposed legislation will 8° 
over now for consideration possibly at the short session of thé 
present Congress that will begin next December. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
sts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


i by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
aa 1932, by West Publishing Co.) 


(Dige 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Second Circuit, Second Di- 
vision.) Owner of well digging rig consenting to leasee’s car- 
riage contract held not “third person,” within statute, so as to 
make private carrier’s unrecorded privilege for charges invalid 
as to such owner (Civ. Code, art, 3217, subd. 9, and arts. 3273, 
3274, 3347). 

Facts disclosed that private carrier agreed to move well 
digging rig for certain charge and that agreement was with 
lessee who had leased rig from owner, and that owner acquiesced 
in agreement and would benefit by such removal, and that car- 
rier sued owner and lessee for balance due on carriage contract 
and owner Claimed carrier’s privilege on rig was invalid to 
him as third person because not recorded. (Brown vs. David, 
141 Southern Rep. 418.) 

Property owner consenting to lessee’s carriage contract is 
presumed to have consented to imposition of carrier’s privilege 
(Civ. Code, art. 3217, subd. 9).—Ibid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) In straight bill 
of lading naming shipper as consignor and consignee, shipper 
retained ownership and control of shipment until delivery at 
destination. (Estherville Produce Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. 
R. Co., 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 50). 

Diversion in transit at direction of party in whose care 
shipment is consigned, held not delivery in accordance with 
contract.—Ibid. 

One in whose care shipment was made under straight bill 
of lading was merely consignor’s agent to receive goods at place 
indicated.—Ibid. 

Where shipper was consignor and consignee, carrier divert- 
ing goods at intermediate point under direction of buyer in 
whose care shipment was made held liable for conversion.—Ibid. 

Shipper could not be divested of cause of action against 
Carrier wrongfully diverting shipment at buyer’s direction by 
subsequent financial irresponsibility of buyer.—Ibid. 

Where consignee is absent from place of destination or 
cannot, after reasonable inquiries, be found, carrier may store 
goods at owner’s expense.—Ibid. 

_ Spotting car at point of delivery does not amount to de- 
livery.—Ibid, 

Where poultry was shipped under straight bill of lading 
naming shipper as consignor and consignee with direction to 
Spot at buyer’s address, carrier’s reconsignment at buyer’s direc- 


tion rendered carrier liable for conversion 49 USCA, Secs. 82 
89, 90).—Ibid. ‘ _ os 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


: (Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Carrier, by introduc- 
ing unquestioned testimony of veterinarians that death of mule 
resulted from gastroenteritis, held to have met burden of prov- 
ing defense that injury resulted from cause excepted in trans- 
portation contract. 
shoul portation contract contained provision that carrier 
a not be liable for any loss or damage caused by inherent 
ce, weakness, or natural propensity of the animal. (Sweeney 
vs. Southern Ry. Co., 163 S. E. Rep. 838.) 
sie of proving negligence contributing to mule’s death 
resulted shipper, where carrier met burden of proving death 
tea: cause excepted in transportation contract. 
reliewin en of proving negligence was on shipper, since proviso 
rast & carrier of liability except in case of its negligence 
imately contributing to loss did not in express terms or by 
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necessary implication place on the carrier burden of disprov- 
ing negligence.—Ibid. 
In determining carrier’s liability in case involving inter- 
— shipment, state court must follow federal decisions.— 
id. 
In shipper’s action for death of mule, evidence regarding 
carrier’s negligence held insufficient for jury.—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Under charter 
party giving charterer management of vessel, charterer became 
owner pro hac vice. (The J. W. Hennessy, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 77). 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Captain of barge, made 
fast to starboard barge in lock by line, held negligent in not 
pulling barge ahead when she set back as water left. (The 
John J. Grimes, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 321.) 

Corporation operating both tug and barge under charter 
could not recover in rem against either for damage to cargo 
on barge.—lIbid. 

Negligence of captain of either tug or barge, in seaworthy 
condition and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, was 
error of navigation constituting complete defense by tug to 
claim for damage to cargo on barge by striking miter-sill of lock 
when water was released. (Harter Act (46 USCA, secs. 190- 
195)).—Ibid . 

Contention that tug and barge were not seaworthy came 
too late after trial of suit against tug for damage to cargo on 
barge, in absence of cross-examination tending to show such 
fact.—Ibid. 

Tug held not negligent as to barge to rear of barge 20 feet 
behind tug in lock 20 feet longer than total length of tug and 
two barges, which placed lines on starboard barges by which 
former could be pulled forward to avoid striking miter-sill of 
lock when water was released.—Ibid. 

Captain of barge was charged with duty of watching lines, 
by which she was made fast to starboard barges in lock.—Ibid. 

Lock operator, knowing barge was made fast to starboard 
barges in lock by lines and could be moved forward by her 
captain to avoid striking miter-sill when water was released, 
held not negligent.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Appellants fail- 
ing to make showing of due diligence, in presenting their evi- 
dence in court below, held not entitled to take new testimony. 
(The Hermosa, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 20). 

Finding based on competent evidence will not be disturbed 
on appeal, in absence of obvious error.—lIbid. 

As regards damage to cargo, that vessel’s departure was 
delayed 27 hours by master’s intoxication held to show carrier 
was guilty of deviation.—Ibid. 

Where carrier was guilty of deviation, provision of charter 
party absolving carrier from liability for deterioration of cargo 
held inapplicable.—Ibid. 

As regards effect of voluntary deviation from contract of 
carriage, whether private or common, liability of shipowner is 
that of insurer.—Ibid. 

If shipowner is guilty of deviation, liability for deterioration 
of cargo can be avoided only by affirmative showing that loss 
must have occurred, even without deviation.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish that deterioration to 
cargo of tomatoes would have occurred even without deviation; 
hence carrier was liable to shipper for loss.—Ibid. 





(District Court, D. New Jersey.) Statutes limiting ship- 
owner’s liability to value of interest in vessel and freight must 
be construed in pari materia (46 USCA, Secs. 183, 189) (The 
Phillip J. Kenny, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 337). 

Statutes limiting liability held not to interfere with en- 
forcement of specific contract, even though contract makes 
shipowner liable in excess of value of interest in vessel and 
freight (46 USCA, Secs. 183, 189).—Ibid. 

District Court held bound by decision of its Circuit Court 
of Appeals in case wherein Supreme Court denied certiorari.— 
Ibid. 

Freight contract making owners liable for all claims arising 
out of ownership, maintenance, navigation, operation, control, 
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or possession of barge did not make owner personally liable for 
damage to property of lessee of space thereon. 

Taking into consideration other terms of contract and 
surrounding circumstances, it appeared that clause in question 
was intended to indemnify the lessee against liability for any 
damage which might be inflicted on the barge, while transport- 
ing lessee’s property, or from claims which might be made 
against the barge by third parties “arising out of ownership, 
maintenance, navigation, operation, control, or possession.”— 
Ibid. 

If ambiguous, doubt should be resolved against party pre- 
paring contract.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Clause in bill 
of lading, requiring presentation of claim for short delivery 
within ten days after ship finished discharging, held reason- 
able as to consignee not showing lack of knowledge of when 
ship finished discharge. (United States Industrial Alcohol Co. 
vs. Calmar S. S. Corporation, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 182). 

Burden was on libelant to prove presentation of claim for 
short delivery within time required by bill of lading after ship 
finished discharging.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Ocean carrier held re- 
sponsible for damage to passenger’s baggage while on tender, 
service thereof being furnished under ocean passage contract. 
(Federal Ins. Co. vs. United States, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 350). 

Limitation of liability stipulated in passenger’s ticket held 
applicable to ocean carrier’s liability for damages to passenger’s 
baggage before it was put on boat.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Steamship owner held 
entitled to recover demurrage from time vessel arrived in load- 
ing port, not at loading berth. 

The term “ready to receive or discharge cargo,” as used 
in charter party, signified readiness of vessel to load at port 
of arrival, not on reaching berth of loading. (The Bellota, 57 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 264.) 

Steamship owner, suing for demurrage, held bound by mas- 
ter’s admission as to lay time at port of loading. 

Owner’s agent, to whom admission was made, ran cargo 
solely to railroad cars, instead of to warehouse also, thereby 
easing up in discharge of cargo, in reliance on such admission. 
—Ibid. 

Ship, whose master stated that only one day and four hours 
demurrage would be claimed, could not increase lay days, 
whether delay in loading was caused by repairs or not.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Contract executed at 
Spanish port held to concede liability for general average aris- 
ing from towage. 

It appeared that towage of steamship in question, necessi- 
tated by breakdown of intermediate cylinder of engines, which 
left ship in hazardous position, was accidental expense incurred 
during navigation for preservation of vessel and cargo within 
Spanish Code of Commerce, arts. 806, 811, defining general 
average, and would authorize contribution from cargo under 
article 812. Article 846 provides that those interseted in liqui- 
dation of averages may mutually agree at any time with regard 
to liability, and articles 847, 851 and 865 contemplate judicial 
intervention unless parties reach agreement. (Royal Ins. Co. Vs. 
Compania Trangatlantica Espanola, 57 Fed. Rep. (2d) 288). 

Contract executed in Spain by consignees and cargo owners 
for general average contribution held construable in light of 
Spanish Code.—Ibid. 

If computation of general average contribution credited in- 
terest from date of deposit of 5 per cent of value of shipment, 
interest would not run on overpayment until date of state- 
ment of general average.—Ibid. 

If computation of general average contribution did not 
credit interest from date of deposit of 5 per cent, of value of 
<i depositors were entitled to interest on overpayment. 
—Ibid. ‘ 

Obligation under Spanish law to refund consignees’ and 
cargo owners’ Overpayment of general average held payable in 
pesetas.—Ibid. 

Liability to refund overpayment of general average held 
to arise ex contractu when general average was stated.—lIbid. 

Where foreign company was obligated under Spanish law 
to refund overpayment of general average, rate of exchange 
when libel was filed governed.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) In suit by cargo owners 
against carrier to recover cash deposits, special commissioner’s 
finding that bend in rudder blade did not render vessel un- 
seaworthy held supported. 

The deposits in question were exacted by the carrier as 
condition to the delivery of the cargo, and were demanded for 
the purpose of covering general average contribution claimed 
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by the carrier from the cargo owners because of the Standing 
and damage to the vessel while on the voyage. The bend 
the rudder consisted of a deflection of 5° at the bottom, tape. 
ing to about halfway up the blade, where it disappeaerd. (My, 
vs. Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt Aktien-Gesellschaft, 5 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 265). 

In cargo owner’s suit to recover cash deposit exacteg py 
carrier, ship’s departure from Bremen under circumstances §jj 
not constitute deviation. 

There was no change in route, nor was there any increag 
of risk beyond that contemplated in contract of affreightmey 
A change was made in method of navigation, which consistg 
of having vessel continue under her own power, but assiste 
by three tugs, instead of steered by her own rudder. The ney 
arrangement was caused by accident, and was reasonably neces. 
sary, in view of conditions.—Ibid. 

General average clause held not void as not expressly ¢op. 
taining what law would otherwise read into it. 

Such contention places technicality and formalism ahoy 
substance, and special commissioner was correct in rejecting 
it.—Ibid. 










































































Cc. G. W. ALLEGED CONCESSIONS 


The Commission has announced that a federal grand juny 
for the northern district of [llinois at Chicago has returne 
indictments under the Elkins act against the Chicago Greg 
Western and W. Joseph Corporation, alleging grant and recep. 
tion, respectively, of rebates and concessions in connection 
with shipments of apples from points in the state of Washing. 
ton to Chicago. 

Each of the two indictments, says the Commission’s ap 
nouncement, is in twenty-five counts and alleges that claims fo 
damage paid by the Chicago Great Western to W. Joseph Cor 
poration were in excess of the actual damage to the shipments. 
The facts with respect to the transactions alleged to be in 
violation of the Elkins act were presented to the grand jury 
by H. L: Main, an attorney in the Commission’s Bureau of In 
quiry. 


PORT OF DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


“To many the statement that Duluth-Superior handles more 
tonnage than any other United States port with the single 
exception of New York will seem almost incredible,” says the 
War Department. ‘Complete information regarding the water 
borne traffic at the port is contained in a new book published 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War 
Department in cooperation with the Bureau of Operations of 
the United States Shipping Board as Lake Series No. 6. De 
tailed information is also given regarding the faciltiies for 
handling the traffic, such as piers, wharves, docks, grain ele 
vators, storage warehouses, bulk freight storage, dry docks and 
marine repair plants, as well as a complete description of the 
various channels and basins comprising the harbor, a discus 
sion of the conditions, regulations, services and charges applic: 
able, and of the railroad and steamship lines and their prac 
tices and charges in connection with terminal service.” 

Continuing, the department says: 


During the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930, inclusive, the commerce 
of the port averaged more than 49 million tons per year. Shipments 
of iron ore alone amounted to more than 33% million tons as al 
average, while the grain shipments averaged nearly 2% million tons. 
Coal was by far the major item in the incoming traffic of the port, 
averaging over 10% million tons per annum during the period. The 
total traffic during the calendar year 1929, the peak year of the 
period, amounted to 60,385,767 short tons, while the traffic in 1930 
and 1931 aggregated 45,726,085 and 26,457,529 tons, respectively. 

The unusually favorable position of the port, its natural land- 
locked harbor, the extensive tributary region to the northwest- 
rich in natural resources and in the products of agriculture, the 
ample rail connections, and the enterprise shown in the provision 
of specialized types of docks for handling ore, coal and grain, facilities 
which are probably not surpassed by those at any other port I 
the United States, have aided in the development of the port to its 
present preeminent position. The seven ore docks which have beet 
provided have a total length of 15,324 feet and their storage capacit) 
is 819,000 tons. There are 21 coal docks, all equipped with efficient 
mechanical means for handling coal. During the season of 192%, 
10,806,976 tons of coal were received at these docks, arriving in 1,20! 
vessels, with average cargoes of 8,976 tons. The average time fot 
unloading each vessel was about 30 hours. The total area available 
for open storage of bituminous coal accommodates 12,426,000 tons, 
while there is covered storage space for 955,000 tons of hard coal, 
There are 17 elevator systems at Duluth-Superior, which include 4 
elevators, all but three of which are open to public use. The total 
maximum storage capacity of the grain elevators is 53,213,000 bushels. 

The harbor is entered at Duluth by means of the Duluth Canal 
or at Superior through the Superior Harbor entrance, and is opel 
to navigation during about eight months of the year. These ¢l 
trances and about 17 miles of channels have been dredged to 4 
depth of 20 feet or more, and extensive turning and anchorage basils [ 
provided by the United States. The two cities are prominent manu 5 
facturing centers in addition to being distributing points for thé 
prosperous and productive hinterland to the west. The port’s strategi¢ 
location as a transhipment center for the iron ore, coal and grail 
trades assures for Duluth-Superior a future in keeping with il 
present importance to the industrial economy of the country. 
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e8 dig OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS afloat, are the two Seatrain ships, each of which will take on 


board a mile-long train of loaded freight cars. Larger than 
ier 
rota. The Trafic World New York amen their sister ship, which has revolutionized the New Orleans- 
asiste; ITH rates on grain dropping off 4% cent to a 6% cent basis Havana trade, they will enter the New York-Havana route in 
sSistel from Montreal to Rotterdam, the full cargo freight markets the fall. 
e new are gloomier than ever. A considerable number of fixtures were Mayor McFeely of Hoboken has reported to the City Com- 


recorded the last week, but berth steamers continued to get mission that negative replies have been received from five of 


Neces the greatest part of the trade. Another fixture for Brazil was’ the forty steamship companies to which he recently sent let- 
Y con reported, that of a 7,000-ton steamer from the Atlantic Range to’ ters inviting their consideration of the waterfront facilities 

Bahia and/or Rio de Janeiro on the basis of 11s with option offered by the City of Hoboken. The replies stated that the 
above of Guif loading at 11s 6d and 6d extra if two ports of discharge, companies were satisfactorily located at present, but would 


for the first half of July. Two or three Gulf fixtures for Greece keep the offer in mind in the event that need should arise for 
were noted early in the week. new pier accommodations. 

Recent transatlantic sugar fixtures included a small motor- Dichmann, Wright and Pugh, Inc., general eastern agents 
ship from Santo Domingo to the United Kingdom-Continent at for the Arrow Line, announce that, effective with the sailing 
about 14s for prompt loading and a British steamer, 2,873 net of the Constance Chandler from Baltimore June 24, Norfolk June 
1 jury tons, from Norfolk to United Kingdom-Continent at 11s 6d for 25, Savannah June 28, and Jacksonville June 29, the Arrow 
urned prompt loading. Line sailings to the Pacific coast will be maintained at in- 
Great Time chartering was mostly confined to the West Indies tervals permitting the line to quote the following differentials 
recep- and Canadian trades. Several clean tankers were taken from under the Intercoastal Conference “B” line basis, with the ex- 
ection the Gulf to the French Atlantic Range and United Kingdom- CePtion of iron and steel; 5 per cent up to 40c per 100 pounds, 
shing. Mm Continent, on the basis of about 9s and North Atlantic loading 7% per cent over 40c per 100 pounds, maximum discount 15c 

option ranging from 7s 6d to 8s, or Black Sea at about 7s. per 100 pounds. 
’S al The attitude of freight brokers on the Pacific Coast, as Store door freight service between San Francisco, Oakland, 
ns for ME reflected in the monthly freight market report of the General Los Angeles and San Diego has been put on a firmer basis by 
1 Cor. Steamship Corporation, is pessimistic. In spite of opinion in the filing with the California Railroad Commission of a new 
nents. Ma recent months that the market had touched rock bottom, the Consolidated store door tariff by the Pacific Coastwise Confer- 


be in last month has seen a continuation of its weakness and a ence, effective June 6. 
| jury lB softening of the rate structure. “Taken all in all,” says the re- The several individual store door tariffs of the Los Angeles- 


of In Me port, “the full cargo market probably never presented a bleaker San Francisco Navigation Company and Nelson Steamship Com- 
appearance than the moment portrays. Operators of tonnage any, which, for some time, have maintained a store door 
in tramp trade are confronted with the immediate necessity of Service, will be canceled and their rates for the future will 
undertaking voyages at a foréseen loss or as an alternative, e included in the new bureau store door tariff. The McCor- 
laying up, while the exasperating part of it all is that even these mick Steamship Company will enter store door service on 
losing voyages are greatly competed for and are in themselves that date, also a party to the new tariff. Several of the other 


jecting 


mor s - 
‘ingk rapidly becoming scarcer than the proverbial ‘hen’s teeth.’” conference coastwise lines, including the Admiral Line and the 
oe About the only feature of interest in the Pacific grain trade Chamberlin Steamship Company, are considering store door 


el was the fixture of several ships from Vancouver to Vladivostok, freight service and may become parties to the new tariff later. 

ished ME Russia, with wheat, at rates ranging from $2.40 to $2.50 There are twenty-two common carriers participating in the new 

War Canadian currency and with ample tonnage to fill the orders. tariff. 

Inquiry in this direction is now at a standstill, due presumably The East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines Conference has 

to the difficulty of obtaining the low grade of wheat required. @nnounced that, because of new regulations recently put into 

. In the United Kingdom-Continent trade a disastrous break in effect by the Consul General of Colombia at New York, the con- 
rates occurred. A few fixtures closed early in May were done ference would adopt the following regulation effective with 
on the basis of about 21s but the end of the month found the Steamer clearances on and after June 6: Where shippers submit 


4. rates in the neighborhood of 17s. ocean bills of lading covering shipments to the East Colombian 
toon In the lumber trade a full cargo of about 4,000,000 feet was ports of Puerto and/or Cartagena too late to be included in the 
oplic- fae “Xed for Port Pirie, Australia, for July. The rate was not made regular ship’s manifest, such shippers will be charged with the 
prac public but much tonnage competed for the cargo and some _ incidental expenses covering the cost of supplementary manifest. 


which offered at as low as $7 less usual discounts was declined. The Consul General of Colombia in New York has advised 
There was further inquiry for the Sydney market but no fixtures the Merchants’ Association of New York that certificates of 
materialized. A small British motorship took a cargo of lum-_ origin covering merchandise originating outside of the United 
nerce ber from British Columbia to the Atlantic coast; otherwise the States but shipped from New York will be acceptable when 


_ trade Was stagnant. signed by the association. Accordingly, the association will 
al Time charters were dull, with only a few fixtures for Pacific sign such certificates as well as those covering United States 
Port Coast to United Kingdom-Continent. In the tankers division products providing the shipper presents either the original 
om two dirty tankers were reported fixed from California to France producer’s invoice or an affidavit as to the origin of the goods. 
1930 s private terms which were probably very low, and there Contract rates on cotton have been abandoned by the Gulf- 
~ fon hee of a few other fixtures to the same destination. United Kingdom Conference, effective with the expiration of 
_ ; “ : ustralia and one North of Hatteras, clean fixtures, com- the present contract period July 31. Rates to be quoted there- 
the ple r the month’s business in tankers. after will be decided at a general meeting of the lines in Gal- 
ision -™. = ten-day service between New York and Antwerp is veston June 15. Similar action was taken earlier in the year 
; . pr need by the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, gen- by the Gulf-Mediterranean and Gulf-French Atlantic conferences, 
> i nh — for the American Diamond Lines, starting with R. Stanley Dollar, president of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
beet at — from New York on June 15 of the steamer Black had been elected president of the United States Lines company 
ce! The e, first of the six vessels being prepared for this service. of Nevada, succeeding William F. Humphrey, of San Francisco, 
1929, Phil ore mined is also starting a new direct service between who will remain a director of the company. 

1a a — and Antwerp, starting with the sailing of the Organization of the Gulf Steamship Line, Inc., to operate 
able ie ee ae ; between New Orleans and Houston, Texas, with first regular 
ons, delphia : - ing of the steamer San Clemente from Phila- weekly sailing on June 8, has been effected by James A. Wilson, 
coal eames Gh - uly 9 the Quaker Line will go on a B line basis president and general manager. Mr. Wilson is a former vice- 
a e Delaware River ports. president of the Tosco Line, and of the Dixie Steamship Com- 


nels, ie of the Clyde Steamship Company and the’ pany, Inc. The company acquired the steamship Western Wave 
anal — roe eamship Company into one corporation to be known from the North American Fruit and Steamship Company, re- 
ppen yde-Mallory Lines, is announced by Franklin D. Mooney, naming it the Texan. E. N. duTreil is traffic manager, Captain 


en- i 

or ~~ Pr the combined companies. O. W. Hughes, marine superintendent, and Sidney Ellis, Texas 

sins es merican flag was hoisted June 2 on two freighters agent with headquarters in Houston. Until recently Mr. Ellis 

nt aye ullt at Chester, Pa. The occasion was the fitting in of represented Richard Meyer Company, steamship agency, in 
Stem posts, a traditional event for celebration in all ship- Dallas. é 


egic 7 ~ 
ra yards. The vessels, which will also be the fastest freighters Effective with the sailing of the S.S. Flomar, from Balti- 
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more June 25 and from Philadelphia June 29, the Calmar Line 
will operate on a “C” line rate basis, according to an announce- 
ment by the Calmar Steamship Corporation. Scheduled arrivals 
on the west coast are: Los Angeles, July 21; San Francisco, 
July 25; Oakland, July 27; Portland, July 31; Seattle-Tacoma, 
August 2. Rates will be 5 per cent under “B” lines conference 
tariff rates, up to and including items rated at 40 cents a 
hundred pounds, except on iron and steel commodities; and 
7% per cent under “B” lines conference tariff rates on items 
over 40 cents a hundred pounds, except on iron and steel com- 
modities. The “B” lines rates will apply on iron and steel 
commodities. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board June 8: 


1968—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Klaveness Line: 
Provides for through billing arrangement covering through ship- 
ments from the Orient to Atlantic coast ports of call of Dollar Line, 
with transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through 
rates from Orient base ports are to be same as direct line confer- 
ence rates. On cargo originating beyond Klaveness Line loading ports 
and ports other than Orient base ports Klaveness Line is to receive 
cost of transporting shipments from port of origin to shipside in 
addition to its proportion of the through rates from base ports. 
Cost of transshipment on all shipments is to be absorbed by the lines. 

1969—Arrow Line with Klaveness Line: The terms of this agree- 
ment are identical with the terms of Agreement No. 1968 as outlined 
above, except as to parties. 

1970—Arrow Line with Klaveness Line: Provides for through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments from Atlantic coast ports of 
call of the Arrow Line to the Orient, with transshipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Through rates are to be same as 
applicable direct line conference rates. On shipments destined 
beyond such Oriental base ports Klaveness Line is to receive the 
expense from its port of discharge to destination in addition to one- 
half the through rates to such base ports. Transshipment expense is 
to be absorbed by the lines. 

1972—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Seaboard Great 
Lakes Corporation: Agreement covers through shipments from Pa- 
cific coast ports of call of Dollar Line to Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Toledo and Duluth, ports served by Seaboard Great 
Lakes Corporation, with transshipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be the combination of the local rates of the participating 
carriers. Transshipping charges at New York will be absorbed by 
the carriers. 

Agreements Modified 


1402-2—Compania Espanola De Navegacion Maritima, S. A., and 
Ybarra Line with Quaker Line: Modifies an agreement between 
Quaker Line and Ybarra Line, covering through shipments irom 
Pacific coast ports of call of the Quaker Line to ports of call of 
Ybarra Line, with transshipment at New York. The proposed modi- 
fication provides for the recording of the Compania Espanola de 
Navegacion Maritima, S. A. (Gardiaz Line), as a participating carrier 
in the agreement on file in place of Ybarra Line. 

1443-1—-Seatrain Lines, Inc., with Gulf Pacific Line: Modifies an 
agreement between Gulf Pacific Line and Over-Seas Railways, Inc., 
covering through shipments of lumber from Pacific coast terminal 
ports of Gulf Pacific Line to Havana, with transshipment at New 
Orléans. The purpose of the proposed modification is to record 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., as a participating carrier in this agreement as 
successor of the Over-Seas Railways, Inc. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RATE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


What looks like a long hearing was begun June 6 by Ex- 
aminer Harris Fleming in I. and S. No. 3718, export and import 
rates to and from southern ports. The almost immemorial 
controversy between north Atlantic ports and east and west 
railroads serving them on the one hand and Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports and north and south railroads serving them on 
the other, was again presented in the schedules under suspen- 
sion. Railroads and their tariff publishing agents were so 
scrambled in the case that witnesses for the railroads, when 
they were on the stand, spoke both as protestants and as re- 
spondents. 

This suspension proceeding was the outgrowth of fourth 
section application No. 2040 and others in which the southern 
carriers and some of their northern connections asked for re- 
lief enabling them to establish export and import rates to and 
from southern ports on a basis competitive with rates to and 
from the north Atlantic ports. The Commission, in that fourth 
section case, 169 I. C. C. 18, said the southern carriers might 
establish export and import rates provided that they were not 
lower than 65 per cent of the corresponding domestic rates 
and provided that on minima of 40,000 pounds or more they 
did not yield less than 6 mills a ton-mile and provided, further, 
that on minima less than 40,000 pounds the yield was not less 
than 12 cents a car-mile. 

The southern carriers decided that they could not estab- 
lish rates under such restrictions that would move any of the 
traffic, except from limited areas. Therefore they proposed 
rates, not in violation of the fourth section. Some of the rates 
proposed, objecting railroads and shippers said, would be as 
low as 35 per cent of the corresponding domestic rates. 
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Northern railroads proposed, as an answer to that, to Cancel 
export and import rates via southern ports, from that part at 
the central territory east of a line from Chicago to Cincinng 
via Indianapolis. In addition east and west lines having Tails 
west of that line also proposed to cancel rates from those par, 
of their systems west of the line. Lines west of the Chicago, 
Cincinnati line not interested more in sending traffic to the 
east than to the south, as a rule, were not averse to the rat 
proposed by the southern carriers. ’ 

Before Examiner Fleming could get his hearing starta 
southern interests suggested that hearings be held in Savanna, 
and New Orleans because, they said, on account of the length 
of the hearing here in Washington some southern interests fa; 
that they could not afford to send their witnesses to Washing 
ton for an indefinite stay. That suggestion was followed }y 
suggestions that some shippers and some railroads would aly 
be pleased to save expense by having parts of the hearing tak 
place in New York and other northern cities. The suggestion; 
were taken under advisement. 

The request of southern interests, including the southen 
carriers, to have additional hearings set in the south, provoke 
controversy on account of the engagements attorneys taking 
part in the initial hearing in Washington had made on th 
assumption that the hearing in Washington would be the ony 
one. It was agreed, however, that there should be a hearing a 
Savannah, Ga., on June 21 and at New Orleans on June 27, 4 
second hearing was suggested for Washington on July 11 by 
the objections to that day were so formidable that the best that 
could be done was to have a tentative agreement that one might 
be held on July 11. That, however, was subject to change, 

Defense, in detail, of the whole rate structure as _ proposej 
by the southern railroads, was offered by Joseph G. Kerr, assist. 
ant to the vice-president of the Louisville & Nashville, in charge 
of traffic. In behalf of the southern carriers it was generally 
contended that the rates they had proposed were necessary t 
enable them to obtain any of the export and import business in 
competition with the north Atlantic ports and the east and west 
lines of northern railroads and that the rates proposed would 
yield additional revenue without putting a burden on othe 
traffic. Testimony in behalf of the Florida East Coast was of: 
fered by D. B. Green, assistant general freight agent of that 
carrier. 

After Mr. Green had given his testimony the order of pro- 
cedure which called for the presentation of the case in behalf 
of the southern railroads first, was interrupted so as to permit 
interveners who desired to get away to express their views, 
generally in support of the proposals of the southern railroads. 
Vernon Laird spoke for the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; H. T. Knowlton for the State Administrative Board 
which handles traffic matters for Michigan state institutions; 
and R. A. Ellison for industries at Xenia, Miamisburg and Nev- 
ark, O., interested in binder twine materials; and Clare B. Tefft 
for the Toledo, O., Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Tefft’s appearance was as a protestant against the cat: 
celation of export and import rates to and from Toledo without 
approval of the proposals of the southern carriers. His object 
was to point out the situation in which Toledo would be left if 
the cancellations proposed by the northern carriers were per- 
mitted. He said that the cancelations would leave Toledo on 
the class rate basis with some rates to Philadelphia and Nor: 
folk, a little less than the class rate basis. 

F. H. Behring, commerce agent of the Southern Railway, 
took up justification of the proposals of the southern railroads 
when the interveners who wished to get away from Washington 
had been heard. Mr. Kerr, who started the case for the southern 
railroads, was on the stand for more than two days and it was 


thought that Mr. Behring would take all of one day if not longer. 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 
Chairman Davis, of the House committee on merchatt 
marine, radio and fisheries, to which S. 4491, the bill providing 
for further regulation by the Shipping Board of common cal 
riers by water in interstate commerce engaged in transporta 
tion by way of the Panama Canal, was referred after it was 


passed by the Senate June 1, does not expect the committee | 


to hold hearings on the measure at this session of Congress. 

The chairman said if his committee wished to take up the 
measure, it would, of course, be considered, but that the feel 
ing seemed to be that it would be useless to hold hearings 4t 
this time because of the expectation that Congress would at 
journ in the immediate future. He said hearings would b¢ 
held at the December session if a majority of the committee 
wished that done. 


Chairman Davis said he had received many protests against J 


the bill. The Mississippi Valley Association has notified hi@ 
that it is against the bill. In view of the desire of a number 
of individuals to be heard on the bill the chairman believe 
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> Caney that the hearings, when held, may last for a considerable length 
Dart ime. , : : 
ncinnay . —~ bill was passed in the Senate with virtually no dis- 
DS rail cussion of it. A brief explanation of the bill, as set forth in 
3@ Da mmitte report, was made. ' 
Thicage ” The House merchant marine committee June 10 definitely 
to th decided to postpone consideration of the intercoastal regula- 
e Tates tion bill until the next session in Decebmer, 

start SUBSIDIZING STEAMSHIP LINES 

vannah The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
lengtt Continuing his attacks on government subsidies to Amer- 
Sts fet TE an steamship lines, with the aid of John Nicolson, formerly 


ashing. : ipping Board, Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has 
ved by ae aan oa ian Congressional Record of June 2 “a state- 
id aly ment of the subsidizing transactions between. the United States 
8 take and the Franklin-Roosevelt-Dollar group of steamship companies, 
eaten giving them over $100,000,000, compiled from the official records 

of the United States Shipping Board and the Post Office De- 
Uthen partment as of May, 1932, by John Nicolson.” 


>voked The statement deals with the United States Lines Co., the 
taking Robert Dollar Lines, the American South African Line, the 
mn the American Line Steamship Corporation, and the Roosevelt 
@ only Steamship Co. (Baltimore Mail Line). 
ang at For the entire group Mr. Nicolson contends that the aids 
27. aggregate $116,970,000, made up as follows: 
L1 but 1. Interest losses on loans (compared with average rate on 
st that public debt) .......- acananee' eens oes eae ig 8,370,000 
‘ec, aig > Sapetioretrenmnsce ieee ecqaliprsesenymnellboneate sero diene atins 27,500,000 
: 3. Postal contracts otrreonggees = ges yoongel a 
: “hi : : 

“i weniportation value of the mail in fact carried)... $1,100,000 
harge a a ee a ae $116,970,000 
<a rey the United States Lines Co., Mr. Nicolson says the 
ry to “Franklins, the Roosevelts, and the Dollars are all financially 
288 in interested in this company; they own it.” He adds that the 
west vessels sold to this line by the Shipping Board include the 
would Leviathan, the Roosevelt, the Harding and seven others, the 
other total cost to the United States of which exceeded $44,000,000. 
as of: He says the vessels were sold to the United States Line Co. 
that for $3,175,000. To construct only the Leviathan now would cost 

over $20,000,000, says he, and about eight years ago the Ship- 
pro ping Board expended nearly $10,000,000 in reconditioning the 
ehalf vessel. The Shipping Board, he says, has lent this line $15,- 
ermit 700,000 in aid of building two new vessels at the “excessively 
iews, low interest rate of one-half of 1 per cent, and for 20 years. 
oads, The average interest rate on the public debt of the United 
ar of B States is about eight times greater. The interest loss on this 
oard | one transaction will exceed $5,350,000.” 
ons: Two mail contracts, each for ten years, he says, have been 
Nevw- awarded the United States Lines under which it will receive a 


Tefft total of $24,500,000. 
Mr. Nicolson says the Shipping Board has sold the Dollar 


cal: lines 15 vessels, the cost of Which to the government exceeded 
hout $84,000,000, for $12,775,000. He says nearly $13,000,000 has been 
rject loaned the Dollars under the ship loan provisions of the mer- 
ft if chant marine act, of which $5,287,500 carries an interest rate 
per: of 1 per cent per annum and a like amount an interest rate of 
Yon one-quarter of 1 per cent per annum, and that the interest loss 
Nor- to the United States will exceed $2,450,000. Three ocean mail 

contracts have been awarded the Dollar lines, says he, which, 
vay, J a _ of the present fleet, will yield a total of about 
me The American South African Line, continues the statement, 
‘ern was sold by the board to the Franklins and the Roosevelts, the 
was total sales price for five vessels having been $777,000, as against 

construction cost to the United States of over $9,000,000. A 


- ship construction loan of $1,350,000 at 334 per cent interest was 


made to this line, and a postal contract for ten years will yield 
over $2,600,000. 


ant The American Line Steamship Corporation, continues Mr. 
ing Nicolson, is owned by the Atlantic Transport Co., which in turn 
nal is owned by the International Mercantile Marine Co. “and is 
rta- thus controlled by the Franklins.” The board made a loan of 
yas about $11,000,000 for 20 years to aid the construction of three 
tee © vessels used by the line for use in the coastwise service which 
188, bears the rate of interest of 5144 per cent fixed by law for ships 
the used in the coastwise service and therefore is not a loss to the 
se: United States, according to the statement, which adds that an 
at ocean mail contract for ten years will yield the line more than 
ad: $4,000,000. 

be _With respect to the Roosevelt Steamship Co. (Baltimore 
ree Mail Line), the statement says that five vessels were sold to 


the line for $150,000. The vessels cost the board more than 
ist $9,000,000. A loan of $6,500,000 for 20 years at 3 per cent was 


im made for reconditioning the vessels, according to Mr. Nicolson, 
er and the interest rate he says will yield less by $500,000 than 
es the average interest cost of the public debt. A postal contract 
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for ten years will yield the line in excess of $12,000,000, accord- 
ing to the statement. 


NEW GRACE LINE SHIP 


Announcement is made by Grace Line officials that Mrs. 
Edward T. Ford of San Francisco, wife of the president of the 
Panama Mail Service of the Grace Line, will be the official 
sponsor of the “Santa Paula,” second of the four new $5,000,000 
Grace Liners now under construction, to be launched on June 
11. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, will make the 
address. 

When this liner starts down the ways in Kearney, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Ford will break across the bow a champagne 
bottle of carbonated orange juice which has been especially 
prepared for the christening by C. C. Teague, president of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange and former member of the 
U. S. Farm Board. 

This tribute from the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is in recognition of the action of Grace Line officials in naming 
the new ship after the same saint for whom Santa Paula, one 
of the leading cities in the fruit district of southern California, 
was named. 

Officers of the exchange and members of the Santa Paula 
Chamber of Commerce have selected Miss Carolyn Cummings 
—who has spent most of her life on one of California’s largest 





THE SANTA PAULA 


orange ranches—to bring to New York the bottle of orange 
juice as their contribution to the ceremonies. 

The “Santa Paula” is a sister ship to the “Santa Rosa” 
which President Hoover, with a touch of an electric button, 
sent sliding down the ways March 24. Next winter this liner 
will join the Grace Line fleet which, in 1931, traveled more 
than 1,169,000 nautical miles. The “Santa Lucia” and “Santa 
Elena,” also under construction, will follow at intervals of two 
and a half months. These four sister ships will enter the New 
York-Central-America-California service and, with their speed 
of 20 knots an hour, will cut down considerably the running 
time of the Grace Line’s “Around-the-Coast” cruises. 

These new and faster ships are all alike. They present all 
the features of the perfect warm-weather cruise ship and many 
innovations. They are the first American ships in which each 
stateroom has its private bath. All are outside rooms. The 
dining saloon has a specially constructed dome that will roll 
back, transforming the room into an outdoor cafe. The built-in 
tile swimming pool with an artificial beach is the largest open- 
air pool on any ship. 

The club cafe, with balcony overlooking the swimming pool 
and sports deck, is provided with a hardwood dance floor, as 
well as with tables for refreshments and bridge. 

These liners are 508 foot long, 72 foot wide, with 17,000 
tons displacement, and will accommodate 222 first class pas- 
sengers. They are capable of attaining a speed of 20 knots an 
hour, and are powered with steam driven geared turbines that 
can develop 13,000 horse-power. 


WAREHOUSING INVESTIGATION 


The Warehousemen’s Protective Committee has asked the 
Commission to deny the petition of the Port of New York 
Authority in Ex Parte 104, part 6, warehousing and storage of 
property by carriers at port of New York, asking that the in- 
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vestigation be broadened to include an investigation into the 
warehousing and storage charges and practices at the other 
north Atlantic ports. The warehousemen say if the petition is 
granted that action will lead to confusion, the commingling of 
many different issues and many months of delay without any 
compensating benefits to the public or any party that partici- 
pates in the investigation. They also say that if there are 
unduly low storage charges elsewhere, orderly procedure will 
not embrace prolongation of the unlawful conduct at the port 
of New York, while every case of unduly low storage charges 
at other ports and interior points is being challenged and 
tried out. 


HEARING ON TOP WHARFAGE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The proposal of the trunk line railroads to put into effect a 
charge of $1 a ton or fraction thereof on all freight arriving 
by steamship at railroad-owned piers and delivered by truck 
to local consignees, and to double the charge for storage of 
freight on these piers, met with vigorous opposition from ship- 
pers of the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore at 
a hearing in the rooms of the Trunk Line Association. 

The plan was conceived recently by the railroads as a 
means of meeting the competition of trucking companies for 
the transportation of freight from the piers on long hauls. The 
steamship lines that now unload without charge at the piers of 
the railroads were invited there by the lines which profited 
by carting cargoes to their ultimate destination. The privately 
owned trucks recently have taken much of this business and 
the railroads have acted on the theory that they deserve an 
income from their piers. 

Most of the piers in New York are owned by the city, but 
objection to the plan was entered, nevertheless, by John P. 
Magill, of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York; 
George Hilary, traffic manager of F. W. Woolworth and Com- 
pany and treasurer of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York, and F. L. Pomeroy, traffic adviser of several New Jersey 
companies. 

Shippers, steamship men, merchants, custom brokers, ware- 
housemen, and representatives of commercial organizations and 
other interests took part in the discussion. 

The bulk of the opposition came from Philadelphia interests 
which said the plan would work hardship on that port and would 
cause a diversion of traffic from the railroad piers to the piers 
which are owned by their city. These interests recognized 
that the railroads were entitled to get some revenue from the 
facilities provided at their piers, but they suggested that it would 
be more equitable to zone the traffic whereby a lower charge 
would be made for freight handled within the city limits and 
a higher charge for the long hual traffic. 

George W. Edmonds, traffic manager of the Ocean Traffic 
Bureau of Philadelphia, who headed a large Philadelphia dele- 
gation of objectors, suggested that the present was no time 
to add to transportation charges, and he proposed that the 
matter be held in abeyance for ninety days, in which time a 
committee representing all the interests involved, including 
the independent terminals, should hold a conference with the 
railroads. He believed some satisfactory solution would be 
found. 

The imposition of the top wharfage charge is an entirely 
new proposal as the railroad piers have previously been used 
free of charge. It was suggested that, in this move, the rail- 
roads were trying to attack the trucking traffic. Samuel Aitkin, 
vice-president of Moore and McCormack, said the steamship 
companies were already too badly hit without having to absorb 
wharfage charges. 

Chairman Wilson asked: “Why should the railroads be com- 
pelled to provide facilities for handling freight at their piers 
without charging for the service?” 

C. V. Hilleary, after questioning the chairman as to the 
way the rate would work out and receiving the reply that $1 
a ton would be imposed on even a small volume of traffic, sug- 
gested that it would be more equitable to levy a charge of 
three cents a hundred pounds within the city limits and 5c for 
long haul traffic. The chairman replied that the matter would 
be taken under consideration; he wanted to find out if the $1 
charge was considered too high. 

This was supported by George F. Hichborn, representing 
the United States Rubber Company, who pointed out that prac- 
tically all the piers in New York were owned by the city. 

C. R. Seal, representing the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, declared that the effect of the proposals, as far as his 
city was concerned, would be to wipe out the rate differential 
enjoyed by that city. 

G. A. Pouder, of the same association, asserted that rail 
lines had been using Baltimore as an experimental laboratory 
and that the revenue to the roads had been negligible. 
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Stevenson Masson, Baltimore customs broker, said the py 
posals were “aimed ultimately at Baltimore because it is the 
only port in which they can be made effective.” He saiq the 
fact that the ports of Norfolk and Boston were not affect 
militated against Baltimore, since the three ports were Strong 
competitors. 

Others pointed out that, since January 1, a trucking Charge 
ranging from 12 to 14 cents a ton had been in effect in Balj. 
more as an experiment and had proved a failure, UNsettling 
conditions and rate schedules. 

The storage charge, including handling on traffic storeg i 
transit in New York harbor and on sugar stored in trangit at 
Philadelphia, provides: Free time, none; for the first thrity day, 
or any fraction thereof, 34c a hundred pounds, and for eq 
successive fifteen days, 114c a hundred pounds. 

New York representatives thought these charges too high 
On the other hand, S. Speers, vice president of the Warehouse 
men’s Association, approved of the proposed wharfage apj 
storage schedule. He said he was glad to see that the raj. 
roads were doing what the warehousemen had long advocate 
—that they were charging for the services they render at the 
piers and in warehousing. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Buregy 


Edgar F. Luckenbach, president of the Luckenbach Steap. 
ship Company, appeared before the monthly meeting of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York June 8 and urged 
it to support the Copeland bill, approved by the Senate, and 
to withdraw its opposition to governmental regulation of inter. 
coastal steamship rates as provided in the bill. 

After describing the chaotic conditions that have arisen 
in the trade from time to time because of rate wars, he asserted 
that regulation by some government body similar to the Com. 
mission was the only hope of the intercoastal lines. He criti: 
cized alleged rebating practices by some lines and said that 
at least one suit is now on because of this practice. 

In urging the shippers to withdraw their opposition, he 
said the measure was good since it not only would protect the 
steamship companies, but the shippers. The bill would take 
care of rebating, he said, adding that its enactment also would 
bring about the development of faster ships, because the com- 
panies would not be held back by uncertainty with respect to 
rates. 

As to the United States Intercoastal Conference, he said it 
was functioning smoothly but that nobody knew how long it 
would continue to do so. 

Oliver P. Caldwell, freight traffic manager of the Lucker 
bach Line, supplemented Mr. Luckenbach’s argument by point: 
ing out that, where there was stringent regulation of trans- 
portation rates, shippers were assured of greater protection 
than otherwise. Mentioning the fact that one intercoastal line 
had recently gone into receivership, he said the receivers had 
found that concessions of $2 a thousand feet had been granted 
to lumber shippers. 

In the absence of regulation, he added, private agreements 
or rebating between lines and shippers was possible and this 
worked to the disadvantage of other shippers. With proper reg 
ulation such things would not be possible. 


In reply to a question by Parker McCollester as to whether 
he considered the interests of shippers would be served by hav- 
ing the regulation of rates entrusted to a body having financial 
interest in the ships, Mr. Caldwell said there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to what body should regulate the rates, but 
said the Shipping Board had never, so far as he knew, beet 
influenced in the decision of rate problems by its own interest 
in tonnage. 

A. D. Whittemore, traffic manager of the American Cyanamid 
Company, wanted to know why the intercoastal lines should 
seek regulation by the government inasmuch as other industries 
had to take their own chances with rates as they found them. 
Mr. Caldwell’s reply was that previously the railroads had it 
dulged in all the practices now prevailing in the intercoastal 
trade with consequent inequalities and injustice to shippers. 

Mr. Whittemore also asked who was to determine what col 
stituted an unduly low rate such as mentioned in section 4, of 
the Copeland measure, and how this was to be determined. He 
also suggested that the steamship companies might find goverl 
ment regulation rather burdensome when it came to the actual 
application and wondered whether it would be advantageous 
to have industries barred from entering into the trade on theif 
own account. He did not press for a reply to these questions. 

Paul Ripley, traffic manager of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, declared his opposition to the action previously takel 
by the conference in regard to the Copeland bill. Unrestrain 
competition, he said, had demoralized his own industry becausé 
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the refiners found it necessary to meet competition based on 
reports of rates far below the regular scale. The same condi- 
tions, he asserted, prevailed on the state barge canal and on 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

He stressed the need for regulation of these water lines by 
some responsible body. Motor trucking, he added, also must 
eventually be regulated as a necessary step toward the recov- 
ery of American business. 

Milton Bauman, vice-chairman, presided at the meeting, the 
last of the season. He said the shippers would consider the 
arguments of the shipping men and that their representatives 
would be present at the hearing on the bill by the house com- 


mittee. 


BOARD ORDERS ISTHMIAN INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


To ascertain what agreements, if any, the Isthmian Steam- 
ship Co. has with members of the Associated Steamship Lines 
of Manila, Philippine Islands, covering transportation of cargo 
from the Philippines to ports of the United States, the Ship- 
ping Board June 8 directed its Bureau of Regulation to insti- 
tute an investigation of tariffs, rates and conditions employed 
by carriers comprising the membership of the conference. If 
the Isthmian has agreements with the lines it will be required 
to file them with the board as required by the shipping act. 
It is not proposed to hold hearings. 

Each of the member lines will be required to submit full 
and complete information showing agreements, contracts with 
shippers, and all traffic arrangements affecting cargo destined 
to the United States as well as the participation therein by 
the Isthmian Steamship Co. The Isthmian Steamship Co. will 
be required to furnish similar information with regard to its 
participation in Philippines traffic to the United States in asso- 
ciation with the members of the Associated Steamship Lines. 
The carriers will be required to file the information called for 
within 120 days. Members of the Associated Steamship Lines 
are as follows: American Gulf Orient Line, American Mail 
Line, American & Manchurian Line, American Pioneer Line, 
Australian Oriental Line, Bank Line, Barber Wilhelmsen Line, 
Ben Line, Ltd., Blue Funnel Line, Canadian Pacific S. S., Ltd., 
Dodwell Castle Line, Dollar S. S. Line, Eastern & Australian 
S. S. Co., Ltd., Fern Line, Hamburg Amerika Line, Holland 
East Asia Line, Java China Japan Line, Kellogg Steamship 
Corporation, Kerr Steamship Co. (Silver Line), Klaveness Line, 
Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, Maersk Line, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd, Nakamura Gumi & Co., Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, Norwegian Africa & Australia Line, Oceanic 
& Oriental Nav. Co., Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Prince Line, Ltd., 
Rickmers Line, Silver Java Pacific Line, States Steamship Co., 
Swedish East Asiatic Co., Ltd., Tacoma Oriental S. S. Co., and 
Tatsuuma Kisen Kaisha. 


PORT NEWARK SERVICE 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company announces, in 
connection with the establishment of a weekly service from 
Newark Seaboard Terminal, Port Newark, N. J., to Pacific 
Coast Terminal Ports, to become effective with the sailing of 
the S. S. “Hawaiian” June 13, that the following are the sailing 
dates from Port Newark and arrival dates on the Pacific Coast 
of the first six vessels in the service: 


San 

. Los Fran- Oak- Port- 
Port Newark Steamer Angeles cisco land Seattle land 
June 13 Hawaiian cbleunandee 7/2 7/6 7/7 7/10 7/14 
June 20 VEBMMOR. 6 iccecccs 7/9 7/13 7/14 7/17 7/21 
June 27 Montanan ......... 7/16 7/20 7/21 7/24 7/28 

July He ee 7/23 7/27 7/28 7/31 8/6 
July 11 Mexican .......... 7/30 8/3 8/4 8/7 8/11 
July 18 Pennsylvanian ... -8/6 8/10 8/11 8/14 8/18 


Portland, Ore., cargo will be transshipped at San Francisco. 
Rates applying on shipments from Port Newark are the 
regular “A” Line intercoastal rates. 


SHIPS BUILT IN U. S. IN MAY 
“ A total of 88 steam, motor, sail and unrigged vessels of 
26,260 gross tons were built in the United States and officially 
numbered in May, according to A. J. Tyrer, Commissioner of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. 

_ Of these vessels, 76 were of wood construction, aggregating 
3,674 gross tons, and 12 were of metal construction, aggregating 
22,586 gross tons. 
st Total construction for the month was classified as follows: 

—- four vessels of 13,414 gross tons; motor (oil), 14 vessels 

0 a gross tons; motor (gas), 55 vessels of 901 gross tons; 
Sail, two vessels of 7,832 gross tons; and unrigged, 13 vessels 
of 3,426 gross tons. 


Of the steam vessels, there were two oil-burning vessels of 
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steel construction of 13,167 gross tons, and two coal-burning 
vessels of wood of 247 gross tons. 

From other sources than construction, there was one vessel 
of 23 gross tons admitted to American registry during the month. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the three months ended with March, American flag 
vessels transported, by value, 38.9 per cent of the general imports 
and 32.3 per cent of the domestic exports in the water-borne 
foreign commerce of the United States, according to the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The corresponding percentages for the first three 
months of 1931 were 33.6 for imports and 36.4 for exports. For 
March the percentages were 38 for general imports and 35.4 for 
exports as compared with 33.8 for imports and 35.5 for exports 
in March, 1931. 


NOMINATION OF CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR 


The term of office of Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping 
Board, came to an end the night of March 8 without the Senate 
having acted on his nomination for reappointment. Action on 
the nomination was delayed at the request of Senator McKel- 
lar, of Tennessee, who has opposed confirmation. 


SEAMEN ON AMERICAN VESSELS 


The House has passed H. R. 6710, a bill to repeal certain 
provisions of acts of June 29, 1906, and May 9, 1918, providing 
that certain aliens who have filed declarations of intention to 
become citizens of the United States shall be considered citi- 
zens for the purposes of service and protection on American 
vessels. It was explained that, under the bill, the ratio of 
Americans to foreigners in crews on American ships would be 
increased to 66% per cent. 


APPLES, ETC., TO SWITZERLAND 


Effective June 10, 1932, Swiss importers will be required 
to obtain permits for the importation of fresh apples, pears 
and apricots in containers other than sacks, according to a 
cablegram received in the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Charles E. Lyon, at Berne. 

This requirement will apply to imports from the United 
States as a part of the Swiss government’s system of import 
quota restrictions. 


BACON SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 


Two shipments of American bacon were refused admittance 
to the Irish Free State because certificates of origin did not 
accompany the bacon, according to a report from ‘Consul Benja- 
min M. Hulley, Dublin, made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. It is pointed out that such a certificate was made neces- 
sary by an act passed early this year. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In May 357 commercial vessels transited the Panama Canal 
and paid tolls of $1,717,401.26, as compared with 428 vessels and 
tolls of $1,923,542.18 in May last year, according to a radiogram 
received by the Secretary of War from the governor of the 
Panama Canal. For the six months ended with May the number 
of commercial transits was 2,212 and the tolls $10,147,330.02, as 
compared with 2,722 transits and tolls of $12,118,862.58 for the 
corresponding period of 1930-1931. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of river 
and harbor funds as follows: Mississippi River, between Wis- 
consin River and Illinois River, $410,000; Kanawha River, Hunt- 
ington district, $177,000; Illinois River, Utica to Lockport, 
$131,000; Monogahela River, Pittsburgh district, $62,000, and 
Ohio River, Pittsburgh district, $50,000. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION 


A reduction of $5,772,000 in the $60,000,000 appropriation 
for rivers and harbors, carried in the War Department appro- 
priation bill as it passed the House, was recommended to the 
Senate in the report of the Senate appropriations committee 
on the bill. 


BONDS FOR WATERWAYS 


Advocates of financing improvement of waterways by bond 
issues rather than by annual appropriations out of the Treasury 
failed to obtain a majority vote of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, June 9, for reporting the revised Shipstead waterway 
bond bill to the Senate. 

The vote on a motion made by Senator Nye, of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the subcommittee that held the hearings on 
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the measure, to report the bill favorably, was 5 to 5. The sen- 
ators who voted for the motion were Nye; Fletcher, of Florida; 
Sheppard, of Texas; Broussard, of Louisiana, and Johnson, of 
California. The senators who voted against the motion were 
Moses, of New Hampshire; Bingham, of Connecticut; White, 
of Maine; Bailey, of North Carolina, and Coolidge, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Senator Moses made a motion to defer action on the bill 
until the next session of Congress. The vote on that was the 
same as that on the Nye motion. 

Decision was then made to bring the bill up for considera- 
tion again at the next meeting of the committee when it is 
expected that more members of the committee will be present 
than attended the meeting June 9. The other members of the 
committee are: Jones, of Washington; McNary, of Oregon; 
Dale, of Vermont; Vandenberg, of Michigan; Patterson, of Mis- 
souri; Howell, of Nebraska; Stephens, of Mississippi; Copeland, 
of New York; Hawes, of Missouri; Bulkley, of Ohio, and Mrs. 
Caraway, of Arkansas. 


N. CAROLINA TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


At the annual meeting of the North Carolina Traffic League, 
Inc., at Wrightsville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 2, a pro- 
posed bill prepared by H. E. Boyd, providing for the creation of 
a state commission authorized to promote the development and 
physical and administrative coordination and unification of the 
port and waterway facilities of the state, was approved. The 
proposal will be presented at the next session of the state 
legislature, it was stated. The bill was recommended by a com- 
mittee composed of C. W. Strickland, Greensboro, N. C.; C. A. 
Griffin, Rocky Mount, and Mr. Boyd, of Wilmington. It was 
supported by W. S. Creighton, of Charlotte, traffic secretary and 
treasurer of the league. 

The meeting was held at Wilmington so that the members 
might participate in celebration of recent waterway developments 
and of the completion of the inland waterway from Philadelphia 
to Wilmington. Activities of the last year were reviewed and 
recent rate cases discussed, and committee reports on various 
subjects were presented. 

Earlier in the year a special committee, headed by I. M. 
Bailey, of Raleigh, was appointed to study the functioning of 
the North Carolina Corporation Commission and the laws under 
which it operates, the purpose being to determine if the laws 
needed revision, in order that the state might have available 
a body to participate in important interstate rate proceedings. 
The report of this committee was postponed because of the 
absence of Mr. Bailey. President Cone, however, appointed a 
committee of three members to appear before the state budget 
commission to seek an increased appropriation for the commis- 
sion. Members of this body are Mr. Creighton, chairman, 
J. T. Ryan and L. F. Owen. W. G. Womble, director of railroad 
transportation of the commission, told the members of recent 
reductions in its appropriations. These reductions had curtailed 
its activities, he said. 

The report of W. S. Creighton, traffic secretary and treas- 
urer, showed the league to have 136 members, a marked decrease 
from the 209 of June 30, 1931. Announcement of the decreased 
membership resulted in much discussion of means of increase. 

Outstanding committee reports were those by the chairmen 
of the Cape Fear River Improvement Association, the export 
and import committee, the classification group and the highway 
transportation committee. 

Making the report on the Cape Fear Association, Mr. 
Thornton, in the absence of Chairman W. O. Huske, informed 
the delegates that a year-around depth of four feet, from Wil- 
mington to Fayetteville, was available, and that the Interior 
Motorship Lines had been incorporated and was attempting 
to raise the necessary capital to inaugurate a reliable service 
with sufficient equipment to establish joint water and rail rates 
to interior points, as prescribed by I. C. C. Ex Parte Bo. 96. 

Admitting the realization of growing importance of highway 
transportation, H. M. Nicholson, reporting as head of the highway 
transportation committee, said the time was near when both 
state and federal legislation would be enacted to provide regu- 
lation in the interest of the shipping public. 

“The need of regulation of trucks is just as important or, 
perhaps, more so to the people of the state than intra-state regu- 
lation, but for the time being it is evident to us that our efforts 
will be more fruitful if confined to proper regulation of motor 
trucks on the highways within the borders of North Carolina,” 
he declared. 

General discussion covered such matters as the cost of 
transportation in the south, and the question as to whether it 
justified a parity in the level of rates in the north and south; 
regulation of intercoastal steamship rates, etc. 

Delegates to the meeting were guests of J. D. Sprunt, presi- 
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dent, Cape Fear Shipping Company, at a dinner the eye 
of June 2, and on the following day, June 3, were guests at y 
“Rail-Water Coordination” celebration. 

Julius W. Cone, of Greensboro, president of the Cone Expor 
and Commission Company, and a leading figure in a number 4! 
North Carolina concerns and institutions, was reelected prg 
dent. George S. Dewey, of Goldsboro, was again chosen Vics 
president, and Mr. Creighton, traffic secretary and treasurer. 

The new board of directors consists of W. L. Thornton, } 
of Winston-Salem, a member of the Traffic department of R | 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, chairman, and H. A. Lothrop, Ash 
ville; Mr. Creighton; H. M. Nicholson, Charlotte; W. 0. Hus 
Fayetteville; ‘C. W. Strickland, Greensboro; Thaxton Richardso, 
Greensboro; J. E. Millis, High Point; J. T. Ryan, High Pojy: 
C. A. Griffin, Rocky Mount; Mr. Boyd, Wilmington; Mr. Spry 
Wilmington; C. F. Bauserman, Winston-Salem; L. F. Owy 
Winston-Salem; Harvey Moore, Charlotte; R. S. Cooper, Greey. 
boro; Peter Brown Ruffin, Wilmington; I. M. Porter, Raleigh: 
W. H. Ruffin, Durham, and Mr. Lewis, of Kannapolis. 


MAIL CONTRACT INQUIRY 


The House committee on rules has approved a resolutiq) 
authorizing an inquiry into affairs of the Post Office Depar. 
ment, including air, railroad, and ocean mail compensation, 
the committee on post offices and post roads. As to the maj 
payments the inquiry would be directed to the question ¢ 
whether they were excessive and whether they should be pn 
duced. 





















































































BLAINE CALLS SUBSIDIES “GRAFT” 


In opposing reductions in the compensation of the lowe. 
paid federal employes, Senator Blaine, of Wisconsin, attacke/ 
air and ocean mail subsidies, contending that to continue payix 
these subsidies it was proposed to cut the wages of the employs 
who received less than $1,000 a year. In part, he said: 


Last year we appropriated $36,000,000 merely for a little privat 
graft, to a few choice friends, for the transportation of ocean ani 
air mail, $7,000,000 of which was for the support of an air mail lin 
to South American countries. Literally hundreds of thousands o 
dollars have been paid in the form of subsidies to concerns carryin 
the mails. | 

Now, let us examine the extent of that system of graft. Wha 
we want to be gentlemanly and polite in the use of parliamentary 
language we describe such forms of graft as subventions, but that 
word does not make the vile thing smell any sweeter. This system 
of subsidies and subventions has grown to such a stage that it is 
putrefying; it smells to heaven. 

Then after we have mucked around here for a few days with 
these rotten subsidies—subventions, to use strictly parliamentary lan- 
guage—after we have been in that mess up to our waists, then, t 
give us some cleanliness of character, we are going to ‘“‘balance th: 
budget’’ by taking the money out of the pockets of the lower-pait 
employes and dumping their coin into the laps of those who hav 
more influence with the powers that control the government. 


U. S. COMPETITION WITH BUSINESS 


Speaker Garner, of the House of Representatives, has at 
pointed as members of the special House committee to investi: 
gate government competition with private enterprise the {0 
lowing members: Shannon, of Missouri; Cox, of Georgia; Pet 
tengill, of Indiana; Stafford, of Wisconsin, and Rich, of Pett 
sylvania. aD] 

The railroads are expected to participate in the hearings me 
the committee with respect to government competition with tl 
railroads. 

Citizens whose rights have been encroached upon by the tut 
fact that the federal government in any manner is in compet 
tion with those citizens in private enterprise are invited 
appear as witnesses before the House investigating committe. Wh 


The committee will take up first competition with army avijmm >" 
navy commissaries. 

ee ee ee on 

FRUITS, ETC., TO CANADA *. 





Effective June 6, fruits and vegetables from Califorma 
Oregon, Nevada and Arizona may be imported into Canada i 
accompanied by a certificate signed by an official of the Depat 
ment of Agriculture of the originating state, that the produt 
was grown outside of the areas infected with the foot api 
mouth disease, according to a telegram received in the Depart 
ment of Commerce from Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekils 
Ottawa. 

The restriction on livestock, livestock products, fodder 
feedstuffs, and merchandise packed in hay, straw, or othe! 
fodders, effective from April 29, 1932, is still in force. 































CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 

The Traffic Bulletin this week contains Docket No. 5, 

the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hearings of th 

Official, Southern, and Western Classification committees » 
Atlanta, July 6; New York, July 12; and Chicago, July 19. 
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HIGHWAYS AND WATERWAYS 





of RJ, The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
P, Ashe The Rainey bill (H. R. 12445), embodying the relief pro- 
Huske ram of Speaker Garner, of the House, providing, among other 
ardaoy, ool for acceleration of improvement of highways and water- 






- Point: 





ways, was passed by the House June 7 by a vote of 216 to 182, 


Spr, the Republican members, with a few exceptions, voting against 
Over he bill. The Democrats, in caucus, had agreed to support the 
Greens pill. A few Democrats voted against it. President Hoover, 
taleigh: when the measure was introduced, condemned it as “the most 


gigantic pork barrel ever proposed to the American Congress,” 
and an “unexampled raid on the public treasury.” The Dill 
was sent to the Senate. 

The bill adopts and authorizes the prosecution of river 
and harbor improvements at an estimated cost of $246,327,409. 
It authorizes the appropriation of such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the completion of the Missouri River project from 
Kansas City to Sioux City, Ia., and the Miami Harbor project. 
It provides for the expeditious prosecution of certain river and 
harbor improvements which have heretofore been authorized 
py Congress and there is authorized to be appropriated therefor 
$130,000,000, to be supplemental to the appropriation for 1933 
carried in the War Department appropriation bill. As the lat- 
ter bill passed the House it carried $60,000,000 for 1933. The 
Senate appropriations committee has recommended that the 
amount be reduced $5,772,000. 

Representative Vinson, of Kentucky, said the Missouri River 
project called for $20,070,000. He said that President Hoover, 
“particularly about four years ago, was an ardent advocate of 
these projects between these points.” 

“In one utterance,” continued he, “he tried to show the 
people of that section that these improvements would mean an 
increase of 10 cents per bushel for their corn and wheat. Five 
hundred thousand dollars was recommended by the War De- 
partment for the next fiscal year for this improvement. Ac- 
cording to that rate, many more years would pass before the 
farmers in that section could procure that extra 10 cents per 
bushel saved by water transportation. This bill merely accel- 
erates that work, as it does that which has been heretofore 
referred to.” 

The bill authorizes $150,000,000 to be appropriated, to be 
immediately available for expenditure in emergency construc- 
tion on the federal-aid highway system, to be performed before 
June 30, 1933, with a view to increasing employment. This is 
in addition to $67,400,000 heretofore authorized for highways. 
The bill also authorizes appropriations aggregating $16,000,000 
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oe i for forest roads, national-park roads, Indian reservation roads, 
1: Pot public-land roads, and for roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, and 
~— so forth, in national forests. 

For Mississippi River flood control the bill authorizes an 
ings of appropriation of $176,226,223, and for flood control on the Sacra- 
‘th the mento River, $4,466,245. 

The bill authorizes $100,000,000 for direct relief of desti- 
by thege ‘Ute people; authorizes the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
ympet: to increase its capital by $1,000,000,000, and authorizes appro- 
ted tj Priations totaling $1,200,000,000 for the public works program, 
mitte.fmme “hich includes river and harbor work, public building and im- 
y anime PrOVement of highways. 


The bill provides for a tax of one-fourth of 1 cent a gallon 
on the sale of gasoline by the importer or producer thereof, 
‘to provide funds for carrying out the purposes of the bill.” 
This proposal was characterized as “ridiculous” by Representa- 
tive Treadway, of Massachusetts, who questioned that the tax 
would yield anything like a sufficient amount of money to 
finance the program called for. One estimate was that the tax 
would yield $42,000,000 a year. 


INDIANA MOTOR TRUCK LAW 


_ Constitutionality of the Indiana law limiting the weight and 
size of motor trucks using state highways has been upheld in 
the superior court in Indianapolis. The court informed attorneys 
for the Central Transfer and Storage Company, plaintiffs in a 
suit attacking the validity of the law, that it was denying the 
petition for a permanent injunction and dissolving the restrain- 


60, ojfme RE order. 
of the The law Was passed by the 1931 legislature and fixed limits 
es igen the weight, height, length and width of motor trucks and 





busses operating in the state. The effective date was fixed as 
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January 1 this year, in order that truck and bus operators 
might have sufficient time to make any changes necessary in 
their equipment. 

Provisions of the act that the highway departments of other 
delegated authorities may issue operating permits for short 
periods for trucks that do not meet the law’s requirements, the 
court held, was not a suspension but merely a delegation of 
administrative functions. It also ruled that the law was not an 
arbitrary classification of trucks and added that there “are cer- 
tain well founded reasons for making such exceptions as are 
necessary.” 

Regarding the allegation that the state would be exercising 
unreasonable police power, the court held the state had a right 
to regulate its highways. The judge said the law did not con- 
travene interstate commerce laws and did not place an unfair 
burden on interstate commerce. The state might prescribe 
uniform regulations for the protection of its highways and in 
the interest of safety, so long as they did not interfere with 
federal regulations, he said. 

Enforcement of the act is vested in the state highway com- 
mission and preparations had been made for its enforcement 
before it was to have gone into effect. On the day it was to 
have become effective, however, the suit contesting its validity 
was filed. 


MOTOR REGULATION AND TAXES 


At the thirtieth regular meeting of the Southwest Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, at Enid, Okla., May 24, a resolution setting 
out principles that should govern regulation of transportation 
was adopted. The resolution deals primarily with highway 
transportation and calls for the appointment of a committee 
composed of representatives of the Commission, the National 
Association of Railroad Commissioners, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
and the American Railway Association “to make a national sur- 
vey of the cost of constructing and maintaining public high- 
ways, the effect on such highways of motor carriers of various 
weights and sizes, and what would be a fair tax to be assessed 
against all classes of motor carriers operating on the highways, 
in order that they may bear their full share of that burden, 
recommending the method in which such taxes should be 
levied against these carriers by the several states in which they 
operate.” 

A similar resolution was adopted by the Southwestern 
Industrial Traffic League at its annual meeting held in Enid 
the same day. (See Traffic World, June 4, p. 1204.) 

Laws and regulations affecting motor transportation, it is 
said in the resolution, should require each class of carriers to 
bear its just proportion of the cost of highways, should require 
uniform methods of accounting by the carriers, and should im- 
pose regulations as to rates and other matters fairly compar- 
able to those under which railroads must operate. 

It is provided that copies of the resolutions be sent to other 
advisory boards, as well as to legislative representatives, and 
that, if a majority of the advisory boards indicate their ap- 
proval of the plan with respect to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study highway costs, representatives of the American 
Railway Association shall approach the other organizations for 
the purpose of forming the committee suggested. 


OREGON HIGHWAY FIGHT 


The “Highway Protection Bill,’ sponsored by Oswald West, 
former governor of Oregon, as president of the Highway Pro- 
tective Association, has been attacked in the Oregon supreme 
court by an association of trucking and automotive interests, 
known as the Allied Truck Owners. 

In an action filed by the Allied Truck Owners and its officers 
and directors, the ballot title of Mr. West’s proposed measure 
is asserted to be “unfair, insufficient, misleading, incomplete, 
prejudicial, argumentative and deceptive.” It proposes that the 
bill should be titled “The Motor Transportation Bill.” 

Mr. West has a force of petition pushers in the field obtain- 
ing the necessary signatures of voters—some 17,500—to get the 
bill on the ballot as an initiative measure at the November pools. 
The complaint asks that the petitions that have been circulated 
bearing the title obtained by Mr. West from the attorney general 
be declared void. 

Mr. West’s ballot title reads: 
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The Highway Protection Bill. Purpose: To provide for securing 
information and making recommendations for redistribution of license 
fees and charges imposed for use of the public highways upon the 
several classes of users thereof, by the State Highway Commission 
making investigation and determination of the cost per unit of traffic, 
of the construction and maintenance of such highways, classification 
of motor vehicles and the relative effect of operation of each class 
upon the highways; limiting the size, weight and load, and stating 
conditions for operation of certain vehicles thereon; requiring permits 
for and regulating contract haulers; imposing certain additional 
charges upon certain operators for compensation. 


The 25-word ballot title to be used in connection with voting 
machines reads: 

The Highway Protection Bill. Purpose: Information and recom- 
mendation for redistribution of motor vehicle highway charges; licens- 


ing and regulating contract haulers; increasing charges on certain 
carriers for compensation. 


The complaint charges that the word “protection” is totally 
presumptive and is a conclusion of law and is improperly used, 
being “unjustified by the various terms, provisions and subject 
matter of said proposed measure,” and that it does not constitute 
a true and impartial statement of the purpose of said proposed 
measure. 

It is charged that the terms of the proposed law would 
prohibit the operation of motor freight-carrying trucks for most 
purposes and that reduction of the weight-and-load limit from 
49,000 pounds to 34,000 pounds would reduce pay loads for trucks 
and trailers to the extent that profitable transportation of freight 
would be impossible. The increase of freight ton-mile charges 50 
per cent, “imposition of harsh and prohibitive requirements relat- 
ing to permits, specifications, accounting and other complicated 
provisions, and the alleged regulation and classification of con- 
tract haulers, so impractical as to be possible of observance, are, 
in fact, prohibitions in the guise of regulations.” 

“The true purpose of the measure,” it is asserted, “is to 
prohibit successful commercial truck operations upon the high- 
ways of Oregon; that the use of said deceptive ballot title is for 
the purpose of misleading the signers of the initiative petition 
and the voters; that the proposed measure will create a railroad 
monopoly within the state of Oregon and will take from the 
people a cheap and efficient service which has contributed in a 
large measure to the progress and development of a large por- 
tion of the state of Oregon which is totally dependent upon 
motor transportation for the interchange of commerce.” 


LOUISIANA MOTOR VEHICLE LEGISLATION 


Seven bills introduced in the Louisiana legislature, which 
would impose higher taxes and regulatory restrictions on trucks 
and busses for hire on the state highways, were subjected to 
vigorous attack and defense in hearings conducted by the com- 
mittees of the two branches held jointly. Witnesses repre- 
senting the motor vehicle operators opposed the seven thou- 
sand pound load limit, contending for 10,000 pounds for hire 
vehicles and 12,000 pounds on those operated within a 60-mile 
radius. Fees provided in the measures were attacked as too 
high. The bills extend the jurisdiction of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission to cover for hire service on the highways, 
specifically including “contract” haulers who now evade the 
present law. 


SUBSTITUTION OF TRUCKS FOR SWITCHING 


Substitution of trucks for switching in the Chicago district 
as approved recently by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was greeted by the Port of New York Authority as applicable 
to the operation of the new union inland terminal now under 
construction at Fifteenth street and Eighth avenue, Manhattan. 

“The service approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Chicago,” said John F. Calvin, chairman of the Port 
Authority, “is similar to that which the trunk line railroads 
will inaugurate in a few months to and from the Union Inland 
Terminal. The rates from the freight yards to the ‘off track 
stations’ continue on the same level as to the railroad stations. 
The trucking operation is simply a swift and economic method 
of transporting freight. 

“The railroads at the Port of New York, in agreeing to 
serve the union inland terminal by trucks, are following the 
modern trend in terminal operation. The Port Authority is 
impressed with the savings involved in time and cost both to 
shippers and carriers and we are confident that the experience 
of Chicago will be realized at the Port of New York with the 
opening of the Union Inland Terminal.” 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS 


The Senate, June 8, passed S. 36, as amended, the Oddie 
bill authorizing an appropriation of $125,000,000 for each of the 
years 1934 and 1935, for federal aid highways. It was explained 
that while the bill apparently carried $125,000,000, the actual net 
amount was $109,000,000, since the bill specifically provided for 
the annual deduction of $16,000,000, or one-fifth of the emer- 
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would be deducted in five annual installments from future ajjy, 


ments of federal aid. 


The bill also authorizes appropriatio, 


aggregating $23,000,000 for each of the years 1934 and 1935 fo 
national forest highways, roads over public lands, and roads jp 
national parks and monuments. 
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No. 


. 25313. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., vs. 





anite, St. Cloud, Minn, t 


Oakley, Kan. afes ation. 
25309. Atl i i . Co,, Wilmington, N. C., ys 
Cape Fear Inc 7 


Seeks just, ‘reasonable and equitable divisions, On all traf 
interchanged between complainant and defendant at Fort Bra 
yee N. C., consigned to and from Fort Bragg, and refunj 
or past. 


- 25310. Paducah Box & Basket Co., Inc., Paducah, Ky., vs. 1.¢ 


et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, fruit shipping package 
and crate material, Paducah, Ky., to Benton Harbor, Mich. Othe 
origin territories preferred by grant of lumber rates while com. 
plainant is charged class rates. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 25311. Pittsburgh Waterproofing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. & 0, 


et al. 
Unreasonable charges, cotton padding, in rolls, East Point, Ga, 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 25312. Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., vs. C. B. & Q. etal, 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, petroleum and its products, 
Glen Rock, Wyo., to points in Colo., Ida., Mont., Neb., N. D 
S. D., Utah and Wyo. Casper, Wyo., preferred. Ask rates. 
25233, Sub. No. 3. Montana-Dakota Power Co., Minneapolis 
Minn., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, wrought iron pipe, Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Williston, N. D. Asks rates and reparation. 

A. T. & 


S...2. @t al. 

Unreasonable rates, ground barytes (sulphate of barium), not 
precipitated, Los Angeles, Calif., to Hobbs, N. M. Asks rate of 5i 
cents and reparation. 


. 25314. Flanley Grain Co. et al., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. & N. W. 


et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, grain, points in §, D, 
subject to certain in-transit privileges at Sioux City, Ia., and 
subsequent to such transit operations, said shipments of grain or 
products thereof, forwarded to various points. Failure to provide 
for absorption of outbound switching charges at Sioux City as- 
sailed. Competing markets at Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb. 
Cedar Rapids and Clinton, Ia., Chicago and Peoria, IIl., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., preferred because accorded absorption. 
of additional charges demanded. 

_— Edson, Moore & Co. et al., Detroit, Mich., vs. 
et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 38, cotton sheets | 


and cotton pillow cases, points in N. C. and S. C. to Detroit, 
Mich. Competitors at Chicago, IIll., preferred. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. 
25316. 
P. ot ot. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, hogs, Denver, Colo., to Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., also from Yuma, Colo., to Phoenix, Ariz., from Man- 
ville, Wyo., to Phoenix, Ariz., and feeder cattle, Whitewater, 
N. M., to Phoenix, Ariz. Asks reparation. 


Maricopa Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. A. T. & & 


TRANS-MO.-KANSAS ADVISORY BOARD 
The thirty-fourth regular meeting of the Trans-Missouri 


Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Masonic 


Temple-Auditorium, Salina, Kans., June 15. 


The principal ad- 


dress will be by George S. Milnor, general manager, Farmer’ 


National Grain Corporation. 


General transportation conditions 


will be reviewed by W. C. Kendall, car service division, Amer 
ican Railway Association, Washington, D. C., and numerous coll 
mittee reports on special subjects will be presented, in addi 9 
tion to the reports of the commodity committees estimating cal 
requirements in the third quarter of the year and reports of 
the railroad representatives as to condition of equipment and 


other matters. 


“The Terminal Market Situation” will be rt 


viewed by F. A. Theis, and J. H. Tedrow will discuss “Ct 


ordination of Truck and Rail Service.” 


Clyde M. Reed, general 


chairman of the board, will preside. 


A joint luncheon will be held with the Salina Chamber o 


Commerce at noon, at which Roy L. Bone, general managét, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, will speak. 


OVERNIGHT FREIGHT SERVICE 
The Lackawanna Railroad announces that it will establish 


overnight freight service from Greater New York and Mette 
politan New Jersey points to Buffalo and other New York 


State points, effective June 20. 


Overnight freight service 


Scranton, Binghamton and Elmira via the Lackawanna has bee! 
in effect for some time and the railroad has decided to extend 
this service to Norwich, Cortland, Utica, Syracuse, Ithaca and 
Buffalo. 


Ask waiver 


B. & 0.) 
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AIR LINE COSTS 


HE operating expense of all airplanes used in the air mail 
je averages about 68 cents a mile or $73 for each hour 
flown, according to Second Assistant Postmaster General Glover. 

Cost of air line operation was discussed by Mr. Glover 
June 7 before the Buffalo (N. Y.) aeronautic meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Practically every accepted type of heavier-than-aircraft is 
being used on some part of the 26,812 miles of routes comprising 
the air mail system. These ships, according to Mr. Glover, range 
from the light single-motor planes having no accommodations 
for passengers to the heavy types of tri-motor and four-motor 
passenger ships with seating capacity for twenty or more people. 

Reports from the ten companies operating the twenty-three 
air mail routes show that their planes were flown 2,945,422 
miles in January and 2,811,834 miles in February, in their com- 
bined mail and passenger operations, or at the rate of about 
thirty-four and one-half million miles a year. 

Aggregate operating expenses of these carriers, said Mr. 
Glover, amounted to a grand total of $2,011,023.08 in January 
and $1,981,295.12 in February, an average of slightly less than 
two million dollars a month or almost twenty-four million dollars 
a year. 

The operating expense of tri-motor ships averages about 
$1.03 a mile or $119 an hour, and that of single-motor planes 
about 50 cents a mile or $52 an hour, according to Mr. Glover. 

“Climatic or other operating conditions have considerable 
effect on costs of operation and for this reason the same plane 
used over routes of different character will show different oper- 
ating expense per mile for each route,” said he, adding that for 
reasons indicated and also because of variations in the same 
class of ships, the operating expense of a tri-motor ship might 
run as high as $1.35 or more a mile while under certain condi- 
tions a light single-motor plane might be operated for less than 
40 cents a mile. 

Total operating expenses of the air mail carriers are being 
studied through the department’s system of accounting and 
reporting. In accordance with the provisions of the Uniform 
System of Accounts for Carriers by Air, which is the accounting 
system prescribed by the department for the use of air mail 
carriers, operating expenses are classified into five general divi- 
sions: Maintenance of fields, structures and equipment; con- 
ducting transportation; traffic and advertising; miscellaneous 
operations, and general and administrative. 

Mr. Glover discussed the expenditures that came under the 
respective divisions and the reasons therefor. In part, he said: 


Assuming that $24,000,000 will be expended by the carriers in 
one year’s operation, the graphic charts indicating the division of 
items of operating expense also show that 20 per cent of the total 
secreting expenses, or nearly $5,000,000 per annum, is being consumed 
y the single item of depreciation and obsolescence of property and 
santpment; 16 per cent of the whole, or about $4,000,000, will be spent 
or repairs and overhaul; 13 per cent, or $3,000,000, will go for flying 
foe =, i — oo rege the compensation 

sistant pilots and employes aboard planes; 

per cent, or $2,000,000, for fuel and oil. wad oo © 
=. these four factors constitute 58 per cent of the carriers’ 
Sotal ome | expenditures, or approximately $14,000,000 out of a 
= ina) 2 4,000,000, any discussion of operating costs should not fail 
pe a e a further analysis to determine the causes behind each 

ese charges and the reasons for their existence. 


Progress Costly 


Depreciation and obsolescence of i i 
. r 1 s € planes, engines, instruments 
heh quipment used in the business of air transportation is unusually 
vo qcompericon with some other transportation operations, pri- 
ome or two reasons: First, the exceptionally high standard of 
duel’ of tn efficiency that is, and must be, maintained in every 
sults in th e make-up of aircraft and its equipment necessarily re- 
ne Bod e withdrawal from service of planes, engines, propellers, 
develops parte, the instant that the slightest injury or imperfection 
ae ge that would be considered entirely safe for use 
- the i pe industries is scrapped without question on account 
shorten te. element of safety demanded. This naturally tends to 
pore rl e — life of such property. For example, the life of an 
aie ye usive of the power plant, is only three or four years, 
seme an ee car or street car lasts for twenty or more. An air- 
good Prcng With frequent overhauls, repairs and adjustments, is 
counts of — 1,500 to 2,000 hours’ service, and the depreciation ac- 
cordingly a carriers and the department are set up and kept ac- 
¥. Comparison of these figures with the depreciation accounts 


of 
; most any other industry that can be mentioned will demonstrate 


why air operation shows a i 
pparently high depreciation charges. 
eeu fon tnttor of obsolescence enters largely into this item of 
have been de ne, reason that the air industry and its allied industries 
and aircraft Pe os so rapidly that new and safer types of aircraft 
frequently with pment are constantly being placed upon the market, 


the result that an operator is obliged to replace 


serviceable planes, engines, or other equipment with that of a more 
modern and safer type, and often at a considerable monetary loss. 
It should stand as a tribute to the industry as a whole that it has 
always stood ready and eager to do this. Consequently the air lines 
of America are now using the most modern equipment available 
and any few developments adding to the safety or comfort of pas- 
sengers, or the efficient transportation of cargo, are immediately 
adapted and brought into regular use. While the manufacturers of 
airplanes and engines have been the leaders in the development of 
aircraft, the carriers themselves have had an important part in 
this essential work, especially in the testing and perfecting of the 
various instruments that go so far toward making flying safe in fog 
and under other adverse conditions. It must be remembered that 
regardless of who invents or markets any new device, it is the 
operator himself who must purchase it, install it in his planes, test 
it out under actual operating conditions, and bear the brunt of the 
loss if it turns out to be useless or impractical. The accounting 
systems of the carriers and the department are set up so as to 
maintain complete control over the account carrying these important 
items of expense, for the books will not show the true situation 
unless this inevitable ‘“‘procession to’ the scrap pile’ is recognized. 

The second item of operating expense, in order of its impor- 
tance as an expense item, is “repairs and overhaul,’ which amounts 
to 16 per cent of the whole, or, say about $4,000,000 each year. This 
expense is very closely related to the expense for depreciation for 
the obvious reason that property kept in good repair will not de- 
preciate as rapidly as if neglected. It appears comparatively high 
for largely the same reasons that make the charges for depreciation 
and obsolescence seem high. In order to keep all equipment in the 
highest state of operating efficiency, frequent tests and overhauls 
are necessary and repairs and replacements of propellers, instru- 
ments, engine parts and.all other working parts are made after a 
certain number of hours in service even though there is no visible 
sign of deterioration. Each operator has to provide expert mechanics 
and shop facilities and some of the larger companies have completely 
equipped and manned shops that are capable of building a complete 
airplane, from start to finish, if necessary. The smaller lines usually 
hire this work done at shops which are advantageously located and 
make a business of repair and overhaul for the industry. 

Regular major overhauls of engines are made after each 400 
hours, or less, in the air, and the entire ship is overhauled after 
about each 1,000 hours of operation. These frequent overhauls to- 
gether with the constant inspections and tests that are a part of the 
regular operating routine, explain the expense involved for this pur- 
pose, and also account for the exceptional degree of safety that is 
now being maintained in scheduled air transport service and the 
= complete absence of accidents due to mechanical imperfec- 
ions. 

Pay of Pilots 

The third largest item of expense, cost of flying personnel, needs 
no especial explanation. This includes the pay of pilots and as- 
sistant pilots and also the pay of the stewards and hostesses who 
accompany the large passenger planes, and amounts to about 13 
per cent of the total operating expense, or approximately $3,000,000 
a year. The pilots usually receive a certain specified base pay per 
month and additional pay per mile for the distance flown. They are 
paid, in most cases, at a higher rate per mile for night flying than 
for day flying and their salaries are generally graduated upward in 
accordance with experience and length of service. The different 
operators have various methods along this line for determining the 
compensation of pilots, which varies some in accordance with operat- 
ing conditions and requirements, but probably the pay of pilots 
employed on the air mail routes will average about $6,000 per year. 

Next in importance is the cost to the operators of gasoline and 
oil. This costs them about $2,000,000 each year and amounts to 9 
per cent of the total operating expense. The quantity of fuel consumed 
for each mile of operation depends entirely upon the kind of plane 
in use. The various types of single-motor planes now being flown 
over the air mail system will average about 28 gallons an hour and 
the tri-motor planes about 75 gallons for each hour in the air. The 
experience of the carriers in purchasing this gasoline is similar to 
that of the automobile driver in buying gas for his car. He pays one 
price for a gallon of gas at one place and at another place not far 
distant he pays an entirely different price. It is necessary for the 
earrier to have his supply of fuel and oil distrbiuted among several 
points along his line of route, and while he may pay 10 cents a gallon 
for gasoline delivered to his storage tanks in one city, in another city 
not far distant he may be obliged to pay 20 cents a gallon. The air 
transport companies purchase gasoline and oil in large quantities, 
and are required to pay the wholesale rate that can be obtained at 
the point of delivery. On the basis of present performance the ships 
flown over the combined air mail routes will have consumed fourneen 
and one-half million gallon of gasoline during one year’s operation. 


Cutting Cost 


As the four expense items mentioned, depreciation, repairs, fly- 
ing personnel and fuel and oil, constitute considerably more than 
half, or to be exact, 58 per cent of the total expense of operating 
the transport lines that are engaged in carrying the United States 
mails, naturally any thoughts concerning a possible, reduction in 
costs, or saving that might be made, would concentrate first upon 
these major factors, and in these days of “economies’’ no discussion 
would be complete without a consideration of this possibility. Look- 
ing at the situation from the viewpoint of effecting economies in 
operation, it is difficult to see how much more can be done than is 
now being done to materially cut the cost of any of these items. 
The operating companies themselves are apparently making every 
effort to reduce their costs in every way possible. They have accom- 
plished a great deal in this respect in the past and will continue to 
do so in the future, but it will be a slow and gradual process. The 
expense of depreciation, obsolescence and repair will decrease with 
the more complete standardization of equipment and the final passing 
of the experimental stage. As better ships are built they will last 
longer and repair bills will be cut down. Already the improved qual- 
ity of materials and workmanship used in the manufacture of air- 
craft has made itself felt in the reduction of repair expense. The 
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hours of service of engines, before a complete overhaul is necessary, 
have, for example, been increased from 250 hours to about 400 hours 
within the last year or two. : ’ 

Gradually, but surely, it will be found out just which kinds of 
propellers, engines, planes and instruments are best for a certain 
purpose and these kinds will come into accepted use. As the experi- 
mental stage passes and time-tested, standardized equipment comes 
into general use, the present high charge for obsolescence will be 
almost eliminated or at least greatly decreased. So it appears that 
while the air line operators may look forward to a decrease in costs 
in the future, there is not a good outlook for any sizable saving 
at the present time. 

Cost records may show that a single-motor plane, for example 
could be operated, say two or three years ago, at as low a rate per 
mile as single-motor planes are today being operated. But this is a 
case where bare unsupported figures do not tell the whole truth: 
The 1932 model may have accommodations for six or eight passengers 
while the 1929 plane could carry none, or possibly one in addition 
to the pilot. The 1932 plane is equipped with the latest safety 
devices and navigating instruments, while the older model may 
have had practically none. The newer model probably has a cruis- 
ing speed of 120 or 125 miles an hour instead of 90, and is capable 
of carrying a pay load of 2,000 pounds instead of 200. So that a 
great many different factors must be taken into consideration in 
making a study or comparison of operating costs per mile. 

It is hard to see how the cost per mile of flying personnel can be 
reduced to any extent without actually cutting the salaries of pilots 
and it is not believed that they are now too high. The pilot who 
works up through the necessary training, passes the difficult tests, 
and eventually qualitfies as a transport pilot, earns every cent that 
he receives. Even after long service if he becomes one of the higher 
paid flying aces, he knows to a certainty that sooner or later a younger 
man will come along and displace him, for this is a young man’s job 
and the man past middle age is seldom found behind the controls 
of a speeding transport plane. 

Although the cost per plane-mile of flying personnel may not be 
reduced, the introduction of ships of greater passenger and cargo 
carrying capacity will lower the cost per passenger or per pound load 
transported and permit of a larger volume of business being done 
for the same amount of expense. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the total operating costs have now been 
accounted for, and the remaining 42 per cent is made up of items 
that occur in most any business and require no particular comment 
except to list them for purposes of comparison. 


Advertising 


Traffic and advertising, which includes the pay and all office and 
other expense of men engaged in the procurement of traffic, the cost 
of advertising, expense connected with the preparation of tariffs 
and schedules and all other expenses in connection with the pro- 
curement of passenger and express traffic. This amounts to 8 per 
cent of the total or approximately $2,000,000 yearly for the ten com- 
panies now operating the 23 routes of the air mail system. Con- 
siderable money has been spent, especially by certain of the lines, 
for newspaper, magazine and other forms of advertising in an en- 
deavor to acquaint the public with the existence and advantages of 
air transportation, and undoubtedly, a large share of the measure 
of success that it now being enjoyed by the industry is due to 
judicious advertising expenditures. 

Insurance of various kinds accounts for another 6% per cent of 
the total. The usual forms of insurance, in addition to crash in- 
surance and blanket policies covering the possible loss of life or 
injury of employes or passengers, are carried by all operators; in 
fact, proper protection is a requirement of the post office department 
in connection with the award of a mail contract. 

General office salaries and expenses constitute 5% per cent of 
the operating expenses. This includes not only the salaries of gen- 
eral officers but also the pay of their employes and the entire cost 
of maintaining their offices. 

One and one-half per cent is spent for stationery and printing, 
telephone and telegraph services and postage. 

Only three-fourths of one per cent goes for taxes. As the car- 
riers, so far, have been making very little money, they have not 
been greatly affected by income tax levies. 

The remaining 193, per cent is made up of various expenses 
such as the maintenance and care of fields, buildings and hangars; 
the rental of hangars and hangar space and offices and office space 
not included in other classifications. It includes the wages and salaries 
of all employes on the fields, in the shops or hangars or in the 
offices that are not otherwise classified, and many other small mis- 
cellaneous items* that are familiar in the conduct of any business. 

It will be noted that under the department’s system, and as pro- 
vided by the uniform system of account for carriers by air, wages 
and salaries as a whole are not covered by a separate classification. 
It is considered that each dollar of salaries or wages paid, except 
general officers’ salaries, is properly applicable to some department 
or division of the business and such expense is divided accordingly. 
For example, the wages of a mechanic engaged in repair work, are 
a part of such expense and should be included in the aggregate 
cost of repairs. 

The gross operating expenses of a company are, to a certain 
extent, an index, or at least an indication of the business that is 
being done by that company, assuming of course that such expenses 
are all legitimate. Part of them may be due, however, to increased 
service that is being rendered for each mile flown or for each dollar 
of revenue received. The cost sheets of an operator may show a 
decided increase in the expense per plane-mile flown, which on the 
surface appears like an increase in costs of operation, but at the same 
time he may be making a considerable decrease in operating expense 
per passenger-mile or per pound-mile. Suppose that he was for- 
merly operating single-motor ships with capacity in each for two 
passengers. e therefore had to make nine trips to transport eigh- 
teen passengers a given distance. He is now using, say, twin-motor 
18-passenger ships, carrying two pilots and a hostess or steward. His 
service to passengers in comfort, safety and speed is immeasurably 
improved and his expense of operation per mile flown is probably 
two or three times greater than it was with the single-motor planes. 
But, he has to fly only one trip to transport his 18 passengers in- 
stead of nine trips, and his cost for each passenger carried a given 
distance, or per passenger mile, shows a decided reduction. 

The passenger-mile or the pound-mile is therefore accepted by 
the department as the only true unit of comparison in figuring ex- 
pense or revenue per mile or per hour and it is gratifying to note, 
in considering the question of reduction in expense of operation, that 
the air transport industry has been showing, since records have been 
kept by the department, a steady and constant decrease in costs per 
pound-mile and per passenger-mile. 
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Modern Airports 


One phase of the operating expenses that does not seem to bk 
fully understood by those who occasionally look into the costs 
present-day scheduled air transport lines is the expense involved jy 
the maintenance of ground facilities at air ports. Not so very lo 
ago the usual airport consisted of a sheet-iron or wooden barn-li 
structure located on the edge of a recent acquired hay field or pap 
ture and was reached over an unimproved, dusty or muddy jp, 
where the air mail was received and dispatched and from whig 
an occasional passenger arrived or departed. The _ conveniences af 
modern travel at this so-called airport were nil and the sights th, 
greeted the eyes of a prospective passenger at such airports wor, 
certainly not encouraging. Today the prospective passenger ap. 
proaches the airport over the finest of improved highways, and from 
the time of his arrival the journey by air takes on the aspects af 
modern travel in the highest degree. The passenger is received 
the door of the administration building or passenger depot by yj. 











formed porters who take charge of any baggage and escort th 


passenger to the ticket window where tickets, seat reservation 
and baggage checks are identified and procured. This passenger depy 
is up-to-date in every respect and contains every Convenience apj 
necessity of modern travel. After a short wait the departure g 
the ship is announced and the passenger is escorted to the Waiting 
plane where uniformed attendants render every assistance in boarding 
the ship and locating your seat. In the meantime your baggage ha 
already been put aboard the plane and after a last minute weathy 
check the plane taxies away from the building over the finest ¢ 
improved runways for the take-off. This transformation from th 


old to the new did not take place overnight and it did not ocw 


without considerable additional expense. These are facilities anj 
conveniences that must not only be permanently maintained but cop. 
stantly improved. Even the smallest of airports have conveniencs 
commensurate with the importance of the stop. The convenience 
and facilities aboard the plane have been advanced and improved ty 
the same extent as those at the airport. It is items of improvemen 
in facilities and service rendered that have, to a great extent, servej 
to increase the expense of operation per mile, but as I have her. 
tofore stated, the cost per passenger-mile has steadily declined du 
to the increase in passengers carried and the use of planes with 
greater passenger-carrying capacity. 

Air transport service has fully demonstrated its utility, and per. 
haps the most significant thing that appears in a study of its oper. 
tion is that it has gone steadily forward during the current perioj 
of depression, has made definite gains in both the number of pas. 
sengers and pounds of pay load carried and is on its way towari 
the ultimate aim of becoming a profit making passenger, express ani 
mail carrying transportation industry independent of financial aij 
from government or other sources. 


FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Routes selected for the Albany-Springfield-Boston airway 
and for an 82-mile section to the south of St. Louis on the 
New Orleans-St. Louis airway have recevied the approval of 
the executive board of the aeronautics branch of the Depart 
ment of Commerce. Decision as to the routing of these two 
airways and as to location of intermediate landing fields and 
beacon lights completed consideration of detailed plans for 
the 2,000 miles of airway construction authorized by Congress 
for the fiscal year 1932, bringing the federal airways system to 
19,500 miles lighted or under construciton. In accordance with 


the federal government’s economy program, no new airway 


construction will be undertaken in the fiscal year 1933. 

Other airways ordered to be built with 1932 appropriations 
include the Dallas-Meridian section of the Fort Worth-Atlanta 
airway, the Dallas-Nashville section of the Dallas-Louisville 
airway, the Chicago-La Crosse section of the Chicago-Twit 
Cities airway, the Amarillo-Tulsa section of the AmarilloSt 
Louis airway and the Pocatello-Spencer section of the Salt Lake 
City-Great Falls airway. 

In addition to intermediate landing fields and beacon lights, 
all of these routes are being, or will be, provided with radio 
communication stations, radio range beacons for directional 
service, and weather-reporting facilities, including teletypewrite! 
circuits. 

The routes listed in the foregoing are in various stages 0 
construction. In some cases contracts have been let and 
work is in progress. On the Albany-Springfield-Boston airway 
and the section of the New Orleans-St. Louis airway, in col 
nection with which detailed plans have just been approved 
contracts will be awarded as soon as possible and constructiol 
work will then be started. 


FLYING AND INSURANCE 


The old bugaboo of “how does flying affect my life insu 
ance?” has been removed by insurance companies as a result 
of the operating record made by companies flying licensed plan¢s 


with licensed pilots in regularly scheduled operations, show’) 
a survey just completed by the Aeronautical Chamber of Coy 


merce, according to United Air Lines. 

“Several years ago, most life insurance companies would 
not pay the face value of a policy if death occurred in #@ 
airplane accident. Today, the majority of companies make 2) 
prohibition against air travel, either in policies already in effec 
or which are now being written. 


“Twenty-four out of twenty-five companies questioned stated § 
their policies covered passengers traveling on a regular tral @ 


port air line. In addition to paying the full face of the premil” 
in the event of an airplane accident, approximately half of tl! 
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Richmond, Va. 


F. H. Cummings 
Assistant General 
Coal Freight Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


James H. Phillips 
Coal Traffic Agent 
Detroit, Mich. 


L. Abbihi 
Coal Traffic Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AT YOUR FINGER TIPS 


=JAMERICA’S FINEST BITUMINOUS COAL 
MOVING VIA 


Reach your right hand down from lake Erie—any fair-sized 
map will do—until your “‘life-line”’ runs south from Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Now, spread your fingers—wide. Under 
your thumb is the great New River Coal District . . . under 
your little finger, the Kentucky District. Between—beneath 
the spread of your fingers and palm—are the Kanawha, Coal 
River, and Logan Fields—completing the finest bituminous 
coal region in America! 

All through this famous coal country—penetrating every 
corner like the veins of your fingers—are the tracks of the C. &O. 
Commerce and industry look to C. & O. trains to bring the 
all-purpose coal of these fields to their doors. From here, 
domestic, steam, bi-product, marine, gas, and railroad coal 
moves, ‘‘via C. & O.”’ to the East and West in a never-ending 
stream. 

Coal from this C. & O. country is, literally, all-purpose coal. 
For, whether your requirements are large or small, regular or 
intermittent, there is C. & O. coal that will meet your exact 
needs. And C. & O. service—as you might expect from a line 
that has earned the name of ‘‘the Road that Service Built”’— 
assures fast, reliable delivery. 

Write or call any of the representatives listed below for 


complete information—gladly supplied. 
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T. V. Bush 
Coal Traffic Agent 
Toledo, Ohio 


F. A. Harmon 
Coal Traffic Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. L. Rothgeb 
Coal Traffic Agent 
Cleveland, Ohio 


George G. Ritchie 
Fuel Engineer 
Traffic Department 
Richmond, Va. 


|) CHESAPEAKE@"¢ OHIO 


“The Road That Service Built’’ 
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companies answering the questionnaire said they would, in addi- 
tion, pay the double indemnity provision. 

“One company wrote: 

Of the millions of policies in force issued by this company, less 
than 1,000 contain an aviation rider. None of these 1,000 riders are 
concerned with passengers traveling in regular scheduled trans- 
ports operations. 

“Another evidence of the changed attitude is the sale of 
traveler’s accident insurance, in the same manner as rail and 
steamer accident policies are sold, to those riding in regular 
scheduled airplane operations. 

“Group insurance is also being written on air line employes, 
at a rate substantially that prevailing in other occupations, with 
no limit fixed on the amount of travel by air on the part of these 
company employes.” 


AIR MAIL RATE INCREASE 


Carrying out his promise when he appeared before the 
Senate finance committee that if Congress increased the rate 
on first class postage to three cents an ounce he would in- 
crease the air mail rate on the same day, Postmaster General 
Brown has announced that, effective July 6, 1932, the rates of 
postage on mail matter carried by airplane will be 8 cents for 
the first ounce or fraction and 13 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction. 

When Mr. Brown appeared before the finance committee 
he estimated that the increased rate on air mail matter would 
add $3,000,000 to the revenues of the department each year. 
Under the law, the Postmaster General has authority to in- 
crease air mail rates whenever he deems it expedient to do so. 

The present domestic air mail rate is 5 cents an ounce or 
fraction and 10 cents for each additional ounce or fraction. 
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The new rates will be regardless of distance, except whep 4 
mail is to be sent to Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of the Unity 
States or the Canal Zone, for which the rates now in force yy 
continue. 

The rate between Puerto Rico or Virgin Islands of 4, 
United States and the United States is 10 cents for each hy 
ounce or fraction and between the United States, Puerto Rig 
or Virgin Islands of the United States and the Canal Zon, 
is 20 cents for each half ounce or fraction. 

There will be no change in the existing air mail rate; th 
Mexico, Central and South American countries. 













PUBLIC AND AIR SERVICE 


“The American traveler is becoming more and more x 
minded each day,” says a statement issued by the Post Of, 
Department. “This is evidenced from the reports which a 
reaching the office of W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmasty, 
General in charge of air mail. The quick, safe and comfy. 
able service afforded by the several airplane concerns open, 
ing throughout the country has encouraged an increase in 3 
travel that is most encouraging to those who were willing y 
invest in this latest method of transportation and provide, 
passenger service from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast thy 
has given entire satisfaction from every standpoint. 

“According to information received by Mr. Glover, for th 
first four months of the present year 73,797 passengers wey 
carried over the air mail routs in fast flying, dependable ay; 
spacious planes, providing every comfort and convenience foup/ 
on railroads, steamboats and other methods of transportatin, 
This is nearly twice the number of passengers carried duriy 
the first four months of 1931, when but 39,639 were transportej 
through the air.” 





The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





EQUAL REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


We read much and hear a great deal about railroad vs. 
trucking or any other competitive transportation. 

Most of what is said is opinion only and everyone has a 
right to his own. 

A fact, however, cannot be changed by opinion, as facts 
have a stubborn habit of standing on their own bottom and 
cannot be toppled over. 


Fact 1—The United States with its far reaching distances 
has been built up on the possible economic interchange of 
goods and people between long distances. 


Fact 2—The railroads are our only present method of per- 
forming long distance interchange economically. 

Fact 3—The railroads are proving today that they cannot 
function financially on half a loaf. 

Fact 4—Every pound of tonnage given to a competitor 
weakens the railroads financially. 


Opinion.—To illustrate our point, let us opine that the rail- 
roads were developed to get our transportation dollar and that 
the truck and other competition to get 50 per cent of that 
dollar. We have the picture of the railroads getting 75 per cent 
and other competition 25 per cent of the transportation dollar, 
the result being that the railroads are losing 25 per cent and 
their competition 50 per cent of the necessary amount to bal- 
ance cost to income. The percentages used are opinion but 
the actual fact would only change the degree of color and not 
the main picture. 


Fact 5—In dividing our transportation dollar we are im- 
poverishing our whole transportation system. 

Fact 6—The result can only be either higher rates for all 
or the annihilation of the whole. 

Conclusion.—Equal regulation for every medium of trans- 
portation, allowing the survival of the fittest, competition and 
regulation keeping the whole operation in the interest of every 
citizen. 

’ Transportation is a public function for the benefit of the 
body politic and should be so regulated, be it rail—truck—air— 
water—or any other method. In other words, railroads, as 


such, or trucks, as such, should not be regulated but transpor 
tation should. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 6, 1932. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with interest the comments exchanged 0 
the above subject between Mr. Chandler, of the Merchants 
Association of New York, and Mr. Taylor, of the American Rail 
way Association, as published in the May 7 issue of The Trafit 
World. There are, doubtless, numerous cases where shipper 
can assist the carriers in heavier loading of cars, but we fini! 
the carriers themselves are non-cooperative in allowing flex 
bility of service that would insure heavier loadings. 

In this connection, we requested the Pacific Coast Termita 
Lines to permit our eastbound shipments of dried fruits to be 
“stopped-in-transit” for partial unloading as authorized in the 
delivering lines’ individual tariffs, but restricted at present 2 
T. C. F. B. EB Tariff No. 3, ICC No. 1288. However, oul 
application was declined even though the privilege would obv 
ously create heavier car loadings and, likewise, enable the 
railroads to compete with intercoastal steamer lines in handling 
shipments which now move water-rail and are “stoppedit 
transit” on the inland movement from the Atlantic seaboard. 

We ship large quantities of dried fruits via rail from Fresv0 
to San Francisco, where we consolidate and transship them Vi! 
steamer to export and domestic markets and, on such mové 
ments, load the carriers’ equipment to capacity in practically 
every case. However, we are handicapped in loading our ove 
land cars to capacity as the present eastbound blanket rate ots 
$1.25, minimum 60,000 lbs., applying on dried fruit does not p& 
mit “stopping-in-transit,” and as the consuming centers in a po 
tion to take straight cars of this size are limited. 

“Stopping-in-transit” is not a new idea, by any meals, and 
is permitted on numerous other commodities moving eastbound 
transcontinental, but is an arrangement, according to our Wa 
of thinking, which will do more to facilitate the distributiol | 
and increase the car loadings of our dried fruits than any other 
all-rail transportation factor. To prove this, we compiled 4 : 
very extensive sales analysis some time back which disclosed § 
that 68 per cent of our dried fruit tonnage was shipped ” 


J. O. Schurtz. | 
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POTATOES-- 


FRESH WITH DIXIE DEW 


IN THE FIELD MONDAY— ON THE MARKET WEDNESDAY 


FAST DEPENDABLE SCHEDULES 
DURING 1932 SHIPPING SEASON 


TRAIN No. 99 


(THE CARAVAN) POTATO SPECIAL 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 





Ly. Norfolk, N&W (ET) 4:30 PM Mon. 11:30 PM Mon. 
Lv. Petersburg, N&W (ET) 7:35 PM Mon. 3:30 AM Tues. 
Ar. Roanoke, N&W (ET) 4:50 AM Tues. 11:25 AM Tues. 
Ar. Portsmouth, N&W (ET) 10:30 PM Tues. 4:00 AM Wed. 
Ar. Columbus, N&W (ET) 6:00 AM Wed 11:45 AM Wed. 
Ar. Cincinnati, N&W (ET) 7:00 AM Wed. 11:15 AM Wed. 
Lv. Columbus, PRR (ET) 11:00 AM Wed. 1:30 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Chicago, PRR (CT) 2:45 AM Thurs. 9:00 PM Thurs. 
Ly. Cincinnati, PRR (ET) 1:30 PM Wed. 1:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Chicago, PRR (CT) 2:00 AM Thurs. 2:00 AM Thurs. 
Lv. Cincinnati, Big Four (ET) 3:30 PM Wed. 3:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Chicago, Big Four (CT) 1:30 AM Thurs. 1:30 AM Thurs. 
Lv. Columbus, PRR (ET) 10:00 AM Wed. 11:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, PRR (ET) §:00 PM Wed $:30 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, PRR (CT) 9:30 PM Wed. 9:30 PM Thurs. 
Lv. Cincinnati, Big Four (ET) 2:00 PM Wed 6:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, Big Four (ET) $:00 PM Wed. 2:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Cleveland, Big Four (ET) 1:45 AM Thurs. 4:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, MC (ET) 2:00 AM Thurs. 7:45 AM Thurs. 
Lv. Cincinnati, B&O —? 12:45 PM Wed. 6:50 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, B&O (ET) 7:30 PM Wed. 5:30 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Cleveland, NYC&StL (ET) 3:00 AM Thurs. 11:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, PM (CT) 2:00 AM Thurs. 11:00 PM Thurs. 
Lv. Columbus, NYC (ET) 8:40 AM Wed. 1:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, NYC (ET) 3:10 PM Wed. $:30 PM Wed 
Ar. Detroit, MC (ET) 2:00 AM Thurs. 2:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, PM (CT) 11:00 PM Wed. 2:00 AM Thurs. 
Ly. Cincinnati, PRR (ET) 1:15 PM Wed. 1:15 PM Wed. 
Ar. Springfield, PRR (ET) 4:15 PM Wed 4:15 PM Wed 
Ar. Detroit, DT&I (ET) 11:45 PM Wed. 11:45 PM Wed. 
Lv. Columbus, C&O (ET) 3:15 PM Wed. 3:15 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, C&O (ET) §:00 PM Wed §:00 PM Wed. 
Ar. Cleveland, NYC&StL (ET) 3:00 AM Thurs. 3:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, PM (CT) 2:00 AM Thurs. 2:00 AM Thurs. 
Lv. Columbus, PRR (ET) 7:30 PM Wed. 7:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Cleveland, PRR (ET) 1:30 AM Thurs. 1:30 AM Thurs. 
Lv. Columbus, Big Four (ET) $:00 AM Wed. 7:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Cleveland, Big Four (ET) 4:00 PM Wed. 1:45 AM Thurs. 
















O forced cultivation nor artificial 


fertilization can produce delicious, 
tender, new potatoes like those that 
grow naturally under the smiling sun of 
the Southland. 

The “Potato Special”, fast merchan- 
dise train of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, has direct interchange with the 
principal potato carriers of the South 
and in addition picks up thousands of 
carloads from its own fields in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. These potatoes are 
carefully packed in the especially pre- 
pared cars of the “Potato Special” and 
rushed to Western and Midwestern cities 
where they are placed on the markets 
“still fresh with Dixie dew.” 


Ask a Norfolk and Western representative to tell you 
about Southern potatoes and the “Potato Special” 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 
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cities of over 100,000 population, while, on the other hand, our 
analysis disclosed that less than 32 per cent of the people in 
the U. S. reside in these cities, which we believe proves con- 
clusively that our present distribution via rail without “stopping- 
in-transit” is being greatly retarded. 

Transit is allowed at present on 50,000 cars of fresh grapes 
forwarded yearly from California to the east, and it stands 
to reason the distribution of these grapes would be greatly 
jeopardized if shippers were not permitted to stop them at 
intermediate points at the application of the destination through 
rate. Consequently, it follows that, if transit was also accorded 
dried fruits, it would obviously facilitate distribution and like- 
wise increase car loadings, as shipments could be included for 
two or more distributing points instead of being restricted to 
one distributing point as now stipulated in the transcontinental 
tariff. 

In view of the position taken by the Pacific Coast Terminal 
Lines in connection with our problem, it is not surprising to 
us that the steamer and truck lines are competing with the 
carriers to the extent that their earnings are being greatly 
impaired. Service via steamer and truck is meeting with uni- 
versal favor by the shipping public as they recognized the new 
trend of “hand to mouth” buying and cooperated with shippers 
in meeting this condition by arranging a flexibility of service, 
such as any quantity rates, lowered minimums, segregation and 
distribution of pool cars, store-door delivery, etc. On the other 
hand, the railroads, who are the pioneers in transportation, have 
not seen fit to assist by even allowing transit, which is one 
of the few flexibilities of service still at their disposal, to meet 
more modern and up-to-date compétition. 

In our closing comments on this subject, we might add that, 
in declining our application for transit, the executive officers 
of the Pacific Coast Terminal Lines did not advance a single 
reason whereby, in their opinion, transit would not assist the 
California Dried Fruit Industry and, likewise, better enable 
themselves to meet continual increasing competition of steamer 
and truck lines. In our desire to cooperate in the heavier load- 
ing of cars, Mr. Taylor may be successful where we failed in 
developing a sound and constructive reason why the carriers 
are unwilling to help themselves. In this connection, we are 
mindful of Mr. Taylor’s statement to Mr, Chandler, “as long 
as there is necessity for better service at lower cost,’ and 
assure him the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association are 
anxious to load their overland cars to capacity the same as they 
are now doing in the movement of shipments to San Fran- 
cisco, but, in the case of our overland shipments, it is up to the 
American Railway Association and the carriers themselves to 
cooperate with us to the extent of making this possible. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association, 
D. D. Byrnes, Traffic Manager. 
Fresno, Calif., June 2, 1932. 


TERMINAL TO TERMINAL SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 


We note with interest the article in your issue of May 28 
(page 1147) “Terminal to Terminal Service.” Unfortunately, 
in our opinion, much of the information and the impression 
conveyed therein is erroneous. In the first place, may we call 
to your attention the fact that we do not consider an operation 
of two line haul trucks “one of the large motor transport com- 
panies serving Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and other Puget 
Sound cities.” Actually, instead of being one of the large 
operations, this is practically a minimum operation. 

Another thing which seems to have confused the writer 
of the article in question, is that a changed method of naming 
rates does not necessarily change operating practices. The 
method adopted by Smart’s Auto Freight of naming terminal 
to terminal rates was in use in this territory seven years ago. 
In fact, it was elaborated upon and the terminal territory was 
divided into zones and a graduated scale of charges named so 
that the shipment which was delivered or picked up a distance 
of six miles from the terminal cost a proportionately higher 
charge than the one delivered or picked up across the street 
from the terminal. 

It is true that pickup and delivery service, especially pickup 
service, has proven to be one of the major problems of motor 
freight operation, but this is due to the fact that the public 
has, in many cases, been led to believe that all motor freight 
shipments could be picked up in a comparatively short period 
near the close of the business day. This concentration of calls 
for pickup service, combined with the fact that the city streets 
are congested at that time of day, undoubtedly presents a 
problem, but the filing of terminal to terminal class rates 30 
per cent less than rail rates for the same service, plus an addi- 
tional charge for pickup and delivery service, will not, in our 
opinion, do anything toward solving this problem. You will 
note that this change is confined to the class rates and that 
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no change is made in the method of naming the comm 
rates under which a large proportion of the freight moy 
The motor freight business in this territory has been built y 
with the operators making a practice of furnishing a pic 
and delivery service, and the tonnage handled by the trucy 
would indicate that it has met with the approval of the g; 
ping public. Just recently one of the larger operators in this 
territory (operating approximately 200 pieces of equipmer) 
has established free pickup and delivery service in the entire 
factory and business districts of Seattle and Tacoma. 

The Oregon-Washington Freight Bureau, composed of ty 
certified motor freight operators between Seattle and Portlay 
has had a tariff on file and in effect since September, 19) 
which provides for an allowance to the shipper or transfer ny 
who brings freight to our terminals. This allowance is actual) 
less than the cost of picking up the freight but is intendeg 
reimburse the party rendering the service for the service rq, 
dered, and to some extent relieves the congestion late in ty 
day. This method of naming the rates prevents misunderstayi. 
ings between consignor and consignee as to how much of th 
freight charges each is to pay as the rates are based on do 
to door service and if either renders a part of the serving 
either in delivering the freight to our terminal or in taking ; 
away from the terminal, then the one rendering the service 
paid for so doing. This arrangement has worked out very wel 
An allowance has also been provided for delivery on sml 
shipments. However, this feature is very little used and pra 
tically all freight is delivered by the Bureau members With th 
opening of business houses the morning after shipment. 

The writer was just today in conference with the Depar. 
ment of Public Works of Washington in Olympia and was ai. 
vised by that body that Smart’s Auto Freight, Inc., had no 
been issued a certificate to operate in this state, though the 
have had an application for an interstate certificate pending a 
Olympia for nearly a year. This is the first time we have w 
ticed that your publication has recognized an operation withou 
a certificate. If you are interested in the practices and rats 
in effect by the non-certified trucks you will find many startlix 
and unusual practices in vogue, but we do not believe you wil 
find that they have abandoned the pickup and delivery service, 
If anything, they have expanded it to include almost any ser- 
ice they can render to get business from the certified carrien 
and the rail lines. 


With regard to the methods followed in naming rates by 
the motor freight operators in this territory, it is true that, 
when the trucks first started hauling freight in common carrie 
service, their taridfs were rather crude. However, when the} 
certificate law was passed in the State of Washington the op 
erators formed an association known as the Washington Motor” 
Freight Association and hired a traffic man to publish thei 
rates. Since that time the association has maintained a tarif) 
and has recently issued a new tariff of 220 pages. The method ‘ 
used in compiling this tariff is a departure from forms former] 
in use and only experience will prove it’s practicability, but, i 
the short time since it has been issued, no serious difficulties 
have been encountered and several of the recognized trafic 
men in this territory have endorsed it. The rates named il 
the association tariff were not based on rail rates. One large 
operation which centers in Portland, Oregon, did adopt rail 
rates as a basis of naming rates. This operation covers more 
territory than any one rail line in this district. It employed: 
rail traffic man as traffic manager and used rail rates. This 
operation expanded very rapidly and had competition on prac: 
tically all of the lines it operated. With this exception, we 
believe practically all of the motor freight rates were not based 
on rail rates, the operators feeling that the truck service, with 
it’s overnight delivery, pickup and delivery service, and per 
sonal attention to details, was worth more and should be able § 
to collect more than the rail rates. 


Considerable time, effort, and money has been spent in al 
endeavor to build up a motor transportation service which 
would be comparable to other transportation systems and which 
would provide a dependable, stable, and convenient service 4 
reasonable rates. Through their associations the certified 0} 
erators are endeavoring to eliminate the “wildcat” trucks and 
to provide the shipping public with a regulated transportatiol 
service which will meet their needs. The Oregon-Washingt0l | 
Freight Bureau tariff now names through rates between points 
on the Canadian border on the north to points as far South 4 
San Francisco, Cal., and from the Pacific Ocean to points 48 
far east as Twin falls, Idaho. Thirty-eight certified carriers 
are shown as participating carriers. This is a vast improve 
ment over the former method of filing individual tariffs, fo 
each little operation covering comparatively short hauls. Té 
Washington Motor Freight Association tariff has 51 participat 
ing carriers. These tariffs enable the shipper to check tb a! 
rates coveritig his motor freight shipments in one of two tariffs . 
so that he does not have to have a large number of individual 
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Take full advantage of the exceptional Great Northern 
facilities for speeding your shipments to destinations 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg, Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Klamath Falls, Sacramento, 













.. Oakland and San Francisco. Through merchandise 
doe cars to and from the Pacific Northwest and California. 





Go Great Northern—1500 miles of clean, cinderless 
travel behind super-power oil-burning and electric loco- 
motives. Fares from Eastern Cities are the lowest in 
transportation history—and this year en route to or from 
California you may include Glacier Park and the Pacific 
Northwest at no additional fare. 


CLEAN, SCENIC ROUTE OF THE 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


1308 
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tariffs with consequent confusion and uncertainty, and also he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his freight is being han- 
dled by a certified carrier, regulated by the State Department 
of Public Works, and that the rates are subject to adjustment 
by that body. 

This letter is not written in a spirit of criticism but rather 
with the idea that the inconsistencies noted in the article 
should be corrected. The major problem with which both the 
certified carrier by motor freight and the rail carriers have had 
to cope has been the “wildcatter.” During the past year the 
railroads, the steamship lines, and the motor truck operators 
have cooperated with the Department of Public Works in an 
attempt to eliminate the “wildcatting’” on the lines of the reg- 
ulated carriers. We believe a great deal of good has been ac- 
complished and that eventually all forms of transportation will 
be subject to regulation to the benefit of both the carriers and 
the traveling and shipping public. 

Oregon-Washington Freight Bureau, 
Thos. D. Jennings, Agent. 
Seattle, Wash., June 6, 1932. 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: William J. Anders, New York City, N. Y.; Ed- 
ward E. Barthell, Chicago, Ill.; Edward E. Barthell, Jr., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Lester V. Best, Denver, Colo.; Franklin Geo. Buck, 
Toledo, O.; A. F. Carragher, Waukegan, Ill.; Frank H. Chand- 
ler, San Francisco, Calif.; Kent G. Chetlain, Chicago, III.; 
Edmund Davies, San Francisco, Calif.; Frank J. Davies, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Lester H. Duquette, Washington, D. C.; Raymond 
E. Durham, Newark, N. J.; Edward A. M. Estalote, New Or- 
leans, La.; James J. Farrell, New York, N. Y.; J. Sawyer Fitch, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Ralph J. Flanagan, Cincinnati, O.; Erwin 
Thomas Flynn, Philadelnhia, Pa.; Ralph R. Flynn, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; Edmond I. Foley, Chicago, Ill.; Roland W. Geary, 
Portland, Ore.; John Harris Green, New Orleans, La.; Michael 
F. Kresky, Jr., Washington, D. C.; C. G. Meriwether, Portland, 
Ore.; Augustus W. Merritt, New Orleans, La.; Walter P. Miller, 
Chicago, Ill.; Roy C. Nelson, Elizabethton, Tenn.; Shelby S. 
Reid, Amite, La.; Gregory S. Rivkins, New York, N. Y.; Lyle 
L. Robertson, Washington, D. C.; Charles O. Rundall, Chicago, 
Ill.; Richard T. Savage, Chicago, Ill.; John T. Stangarone, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Stanley A. Streeter, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Robert G. 
Wagezener, Dallas, Tex.; Charles E. Wallington, Toledo, O.; 
Harold J. Wilkinson, Detroit, Mich.; John F. Williams, Aiken, 
S. C.; Samuel Zuckerman, New York City, N. Y. 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


It has been brought to the attention of The Traffic World 
that some persons, reading the report in last week’s magazine 
of the argument in Washington on the recommendation of Com- 
mission examiners that shippers be deprived of the right to 
route their freight, construed the paragraph referring to the 
Nickel Plate testimony to mean that the Nickel Plate was rec- 
ommending that course. The paragraph in question says: 
“W. J. Stevenson, speaking for the Nickel Plate, devoted himself 
to the recommendation that shippers be deprived of the right 
to route traffic.” Of course, anyone who can read intelligently 
and is at all conversant with the situation knows that Mr. 
Stevenson was speaking of the recommendation of the examiners 
and not of a policy of the Nickel Plate, which is opposed to 
recommendation.—Editor The Traffic World. 


PACKING PAD SPECIFICATIONS 


A yardstick for the purchase of excelsior packing for mer- 
chandise shipments is now being offered. It fills the user’s 
need of definite standards on which to base his purchases. 


There has usually been, in the past, more or less latitude 
in the amount of filler in excelsior pads, the thickness of the 
pads, and the extent to which the filler has been seasoned. 
Naturally, these points are important to the user of packing 
pads just as are the quality of the wrapping of the pad and 
whether or not the filler is evenly distributed clear to the edges. 


Having in mind the need for a definite yardstick on packing 
pads the American Excelsior Corporation, Chicago, is furnish- 
ing all shippers who request them packing pad specification 
sheets—whether they are customers of the company or not. 
As far as points of quality are concerned, the buyer establishes 
his own standard and requires that all the quotations offered 
shall be based on like quality pads. 

The points covered by the specification sheet are quantity, 
size, weight for 1,000 pads, wrapper, filler, matting, and delivery 
date. 
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Questions and Answers 


) this column will be answered questions of both legal and prac 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist op ; 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wilj , 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of in 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do 1 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any quegtj 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves, 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, It, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper, 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charpy, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington. D. ¢ 


















































Payment of Charges in United States Currency—Prepayment ¢ 
Charges to Canada 

Missouri.—Question: In looking through the Traffic Work 
of May 14th, I note your answer to Virginia on pages 1058 
relative to the prepayment at point of origin of emergeny 
charges applicable to shipments moving from the United Stat« 
to destinations in Canada. 

When replying did you not overlook Item 35 of the Tari 
of Emergency Charges, which reads in part as follows: 
















































Where freight is transported from a point in the United Stats 
to a point in Canada or Mexico, the emergency charges will be thow 
provided in this tariff applied to the transportation charges assess¢j, 
under rates which are subject to this tariff. Such emergency charges 
shall be prepaid at the origin point in the United States and shaj 
accrue to the carriers within the United States. 


Another paragraph of Item 35 makes provisions for the 
collection of emergency charges applicable on shipments fron 
a point in Canada or Mexico to a point in the United States, 

This is what, I feel, Virginia was seeking rather than what 
you had in mind when writing your reply. 

Answer: In our answer to which you refer we did overlook 
the provision in Item 35 of the Tariff of Emergency Charges, 
which you quote. 


Tariff Interpretation—No Conflict Between Local and Propor. 
tional Rates 

Illinois —Question: Will appreciate it if you will advise 4s 
to the following: In October, 1930, a carload shipment of fresh 
meat was made from South Omaha, Neb., to Daytona Beach, 9 
Fla. No through rates were in effect, Jacksonville, Fla., com 
bination applying. Commodity rate up to Jacksonville is not 7 
in controversy. South of that point Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. A-68l 4 
names 4th class proportional rate of 58 cents, while Glenn’) 
I. C. C. A-706 names flat 4th class rate of 50 cents, without 
any restrictions. 

Attention has been called to 112 I. C. C. 737, 140 I. C. C. 67 
and 1555 I. C. C. 380; however, in the light of announcement by 
the Commission (Traffic World August 1, 1931) that where two 
tariffs name different rates but via the same route the lowest 
rate is applicable, it would appear that with respect to the case § 
in question the lowest rate would be applicable, regardless of § 
the application of the proportional rate. This ruling by the 
Commission was prompted by the decision of the courts in the 
case of C. I. & L. Ry. vs. International Milling Company. 


Answer: In our opinion the ruling of the Commission basei 
upon the decision of the court in the case of C. I. & L. Ry. Co 
vs. International Milling Co., 33 Fed. (2d) 636, 43 Fed. (sd) 9% 
has no application to the facts in the instant case. The Com: 
mission in Indian Refining Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 155 1. €. © 
380, makes it plain that there is no conflict between a propor 
tional and a local rate in that they apply to different traffic 
and as the announcement of the Commission with reference 
to the International Milling Company case is based upon the 
premise that there is a conflict in rates, it could have no appli 
cation to instances where there are both proportional and local 
rates between given points. The Commission in the Indial 
Refining Company case said: 


There were no specific rates within the meaning of this rule from 
the points of origin herein to any of the destinations. The primaly 
purpose of a local rate between two points is to cover shipments 
originating at and destined to such points. It is also available 0 
through traffic in the absence of a more specific rate or basis of 
rates thereon. A proportional rate is restricted to apply on through 
traffic. Through and local traffic are clearly distinguishable. Where ® 
earrier desires to apply a local rate as part of a combination 
through traffic, there is no occasion for the publication of a PYo- 
portional rate, but where it is desired to apply on through traffic @ 
component different from the local rate, a proportional rate must 
be established. If we were to construe local and proportional rates 
between the same points as having concurrent application, they would 
be in conflict and no effect would be given to the particular char- 
acter of the proportional rate as compared with the general characte? 
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The British tariff walls recently 
erected present no handicaps to 
leading American and European 
industrialists who have established 
factories on the lines of the Great 
Western Railway of England. 
Many manufacturers are retaining 
their markets in Great Britain by 
operating plants and distributing 
their merchandise in the great 
industrial and populous areas of 
Great Britain served by the Great 
Western Railway. 

This System offers many advan- 
tages to American manufacturers 


GREAT WESTERN 


The Traffic World 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


and we have now carefully com- 
piled essential information regard- 
ing vacant sites and “‘ready-to- 
operate’ factories. You can enjoy 
the entire resources of the Great 
Western Railway in selecting the 
location best suited to your re- 
quirements without fee or obliga- 
tion. 

All enquiries given prompt and 
confidential attention by the ex- 
perts of the company in England 
and America. 

The Great Western Railway op- 
erates the world’s greatest chain 


""*RAILWAY:: 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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of ports and provides ample facil- 
ities for export. Its lines serve 
London and District, manufactur- 
ing towns in the North and West 
of England, the Industrial Mid- 
lands and South Wales. Moderate 
freight rates with express train 
and motor truck distribution serv- 
ices ensure economic next day 
deliveries of carload and less than 
carload lots in important centers. 


WE SHALL LOOK UPON IT AS 
A PLEASURE TO ASSIST YOU. 


Please address enquiries to 


C. RAYNER-SMITH, General Agent 
Great Western Railway of England 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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of the corresponding local rate. If, on the other hand, we find that 
a local rate may be applied on through traffic only in the absence 
of a proportional rate from and to the same points, we give effect 
to the principle that the particular excludes the general, and conflict 
is avoided. r rules provide that a proportional rate may be made 
effective without canceling or limiting the existing local rate on 
the same commodity between the same points. 

Nothing developed upon argument convinces us that there was 
any error in the conclusion in our original report that a proportional 
commodity rate displaces a local commodity rate between the same 
points for application on ge traffic on which such proportional 
rate by its term is applicable. hat conclusion is affirmed. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Emergency Charge Rate 
to Carload Shipment Subject to L. C. L. Rate as Maximum 


Virginia—Question: Please give me your opinion as to the 
application of the emergency charge on the following shipment: 

Grain drawn from points in Ohio to Danville, Va., and 
milled at Danville. Products shipped from Danville to Stuart, 
Va., via an interstate route. 

Cottrell’s proportional tariff ICC 731 is used in figuring the 
transit rates on this traffic and in Supplement No. 106, Item 
No. 23-B, provision has been made for the alternative use of 
L. C. L. rates where lower than carload rates. 

The less carload rate from Lynchburg to Stuart as published 
in this tariff is lower than the carload commodity rate and the 
less carload rate is applicable on 40,000 pounds or more. 

The question is, does the emergency charge apply on a 
carload of flour when the freight charges are assessed on the 
less carload rate? 

Answer: In our opinion in determining whether the car- 
load rate on flour with respect to which the Emergency Charge 
Tariff provides for emergency charge, or whether the less-than- 
carload rate on flour as to which the emergency charge tariff 
provides the emergency charge, is to be applied on the shipment 
in question, the emergency charge must be added to the less- 
than-carload rate before it can be ascertained on what basis the 
charge should be assessed, i. e., the carload or less-than-carload 
rate. 

The fact that the less-than-carload rate is applied on the 
shipment does change the character of the shipment from a 
carload to a less-than-carload shipment, but, on the other hand, 
the fact that the shipment is a carload shipment does not make 
inapplicable the emergency charge in connection with the less- 
than-carload rate which, under the provisions of the tariff nam- 
ing the line haul rate, is to be applied as a maximum. 


Conversion—Reconsignment by Seller Where Buyer Has Paid 
Draft and Obtained Original Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion and 
advice regarding the following problem. In order to avoid 
confusion we will refer to ourselves as A. 

A bought three cars of gasoline from B, at Dallas, Texas. 
In order to make prompt shipment B bought three cars from 
C at Wichita Falls, Texas and ordered them consigned to A 
at St. Louis. As soon as these cars left C’s refinery, B drew 
a draft against A for the material, which A promptly paid, and 
obtained the original bills of lading. Two days later A re- 
quested the inbound carrier at St. Louis to divert these cars to 
various destinations in Indiana. The carrier informed him 
that they could not accept his reconsigning instructions as C, 
the shipper, had ordered these cars stopped. Sometime later, 
the carrier accepted C’s diversion instructions, completely dis- 
regarding A’s claim of ownership. It is A’s contention that 
these cars belonged to him and that C had no right of stoppage 
in transitu. 

We find no precedent for this case and believe that you will 
be able to find one in your files. The railroad accepted the 
shippers’ stop order only after they had given them a surety 
bond. It develops that during the interim of the cars being 
shipped and the time of arrival in St. Louis, B, from whom we 
bought the cars, became insolvent, and had not paid C, the 
shipper. We feel that it was up to C to look for payment from 
B, whom we had already paid for the material. 

Answer: Section 8 of the Bill of Lading Act provides that 
a carrier, in the absence of some lawful excuse, is bound to 
deliver goods upon a demand made either by the consignee 
named in the bill for the goods, or, if the bill is an order bill, 
by the holder thereof, if such demand is accompanied by pos- 
session of the bill of lading and an offer in good faith to sur- 
render, properly endorsed, the bill which was issued for the 
goods, if the bill is an order bill. 

Section 9 provides that a carrier is justified in delivering 
goods to a person lawfully entitled to the possession of the 
goods, or, the consignee named in a straight bill for the goods, 
or, a person in possession of an order bill for the goods, by 
the terms of which the goods are deliverable to his order. 

Section 10 provides that where a carrier delivers goods to 
one who is not lawfully entitled to the possession of them, the 
carrier shall be liable to anyone having a right of property 
or possession in the goods if he delivered the goods otherwise 
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than as in Section 9; and, though he delivered the goods as 
authorized in Section 9, he shall be liable if prior to such de 
livery he had been requested, by or on behalf of a Dersoy 
having a right of property or possession in the goods, not ty 
make such delivery. 

Sections 17 and 18 provide the method of procedure op the 
part of a carrier where more than one person claims title » 
possession of the goods. 

Under the provisions of Section 10 the carrier is justifig 
in delivering goods to the true owner or to the person entily 
to their possession regardless of the bill of lading. (See Bani 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 179 N. W. 899, and Turner Lumbe 
& Investment Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 34 S. W. (2d) 1099) 
In the latter case the court said: 































































A reading of the Federal Bill of Lading Act shows that it make, 
no effort to define ‘‘a person lawfully entitled to the possession ¢ 
the goods’ and “a person having a right of property or POSSessiop 
in the goods,’’ mentioned in sections 9 and 10. Therefore, who js such 
a person must be determined by other law and, whether we shall 
apply to the solution of the question the rules laid down by th 
federal or those enumerated by the courts of Missouri, or the term; 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading Act (and whether that act was intendeg 
to apply solely to intrastate shipments), we are not called upon t 
decide, for the reason that the federal rule and the Missouri ry 
in this respect is the same, that is, as before stated, that wher 
the goods are sold upon condition, that condition must be performed 
by the purchaser before title to the goods passes, and that it is per. 
fect defense for the carrier to show that it has delivered the goods 
to the true owner or to the person entitled to their possession regard. 
less of the bill of lading. Nanson vs. Jacob, 93 Mo. 331, 6 S. W. 246 
Buschow Lumber Co. vs. Hines, 206 Mo. App. 681, 229 S. W. 451: 
Continental National Bank vs. Trust Co., 4 Fed. (2d) 219; In re Taub 
7 Fed. (2d) 447; McMahen & Sons vs. R. Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 698; 1) 
C. J. pp. 204, 261, 262. 





We are of the opinion that there was a passage of title 
from A to C which compelled the carrier to, upon the presente. 
tion of the bill of lading by A, deliver the goods represented 
thereby to A. Means vs. Randall Bank, 146 U. S. 20, 2 S. (Ct. 
Rep. 186; De Wolf vs. Gardner, 12 Cush. (Mass.) 19, 59 and 165; 
National Newark Banking Co. vs. Delaware, etc. R. Co., 70 N. J, 
L. 774; 58 Atl. 311. See, also, Pampa Grain Co. vs. Oklahoma Bi © 
City Mill, etc. R. Co., 248 Fed. 477, certiorari denied 248 U. §. 

582, 39 S. Ct. Rep. 287; Treadwell vs. Anglo-American Packing 
Co., 13 Fed. 22; Peoples National Bank vs. Mulholland, 224 
Mass. 448, 113 N. E. 365, holding that if the buyer obtains 
possession of the goods without payment of the draft he does i 
not thereby acquire a right of property, but that when the draft ‘ 
is paid by the buyer and the bill of lading delivered to him, Po 
the property in the goods passes. A 

If the goods have not been paid for, there exists on the 
part of the seller what is known as the right of stoppage in 
transitu, i. e., the right of an unpaid seller to stop goods in 7 
transit in case of the insolvency of the buyer. B 

This right exists where title to the goods has passed to 
the buyer, but only in the event possession of the goods, actual 
or constructive, has not vested in the buyer. 

Where, however, goods have been paid for, and title has 
passed to the buyer, no right rests on the part of the seller 
to stop delivery of the goods to the buyer, the seller being liable 
in conversion if he prevents delivery to the buyer. 

C must look to B for payment, A having paid B, the party 
with whom he contracted. 


B. & M. CHANGE AT ROTTERDAM JUNCTION 


Representative Mead, of New York, has introduced a reso 
lution (H. Res. 252) requiring the Commission to investigate 
the order issued by the Boston & Maine, effective November 
18, 1931, which resulted in the removal of the switching, clerical, 
roundhouse and other forces and employes from Rotterdam 
Junction, N. Y., to Mechanicsville, N. Y., and that a report of 
the investigation, including the reasons for the change, the 
losses suffered by the railroad employes, and the effect of the 
order on the general welfare of the community of Rotterdam 
— be submitted to Congress not later than December 5, 
1932. 








CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Further hearing in No. 14472, Dolese Brothers Co. et al. Vs. § 
Santa Fe et al., 16963, Automatic Gravel Products Co. et al. vs. C. B. 
I. & P. Ry. et al., No. 17789, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. BR. 
R. et al., and No. 20714, Missouri Gravel Co. vs C. B. & Q. R. R. (per 


I. C. C. order of May 2), assigned for June 8, at Chicago, IIl., before 
Examiner Fuller, was canceled and reassigned for June 20, at Chi- 
cago, Illl., before Examiner Fuller. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspet- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Team Work Is the Watch Word 


N the 


le o on the 


‘|WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


nakes 

tin jFrom Clerk to President the Western Maryland organiza- 
tion is bending every effort, as one harmonious cohesive 
unit, to efficiently serve the shipping public. 


The Western Maryland Ry. offers: 


@ Symbol train schedules between Eastern Cities and the Middle 
West, and between the North and South. 


@ Passing reports furnished daily to Traffic Dept. offices in Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Cumberland, Elkins, Hagers- 
town, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, 
St. Louis, Toledo, York, recording movement of all cars. 


@ Personal attention to the needs and requests of shippers and 
receivers. 


@ The most modern devices for handling every kind of freight, 
from heavy and bulky shipments, coal, ore, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and petroleum, to apples, lard and packing house products. 


@ Economical transportation—lowest freight rates apply between 


Baltimore and the Middle West. 


@ For particulars write the General Offices, Standard Oil Bldg., 
_— Md., or any Traffic Representative at points listed 
above. 











CHINA 


is America’s Greatest 
Potential Future Market 


Commerce with China has in- 
creased 270% within the last 
two decades and the ground is 
scarcely scratched. 


With the largest population in 
the world and that population 
rapidly becoming Westernized 
China offers an incomparable 
market for petroleum products, 
automobiles, industrial machin- 
ery, manufactured foods and 
such raw materials as are not 
available there . . . such as raw 
cotton and wheat, etc. 


Most of these are produced in 
the Midwest or South and 


HOUSTON 


offers the logical way to get 
them to market. 


Excellent rail service at rate 
advantages from these sections 
to Houston and numerous sail- 
ings to China (9 ships between 
April 10 and May 12) make it 
easy to get your goods to this 
profitable market. 


Make this your slogan 
for 1932 


SHIP TO CHINA 
via 


HOUSTON 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Chairmen of local committees for the meeting of the Aggy 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America in Louisville October 19 angq dj 
have been appointed by S. A. Cash, president of the Tray 
portation Club of Louisville, as follows: Honorary Chairma, 
committee on general arrangements, W. T. Vandenburgh, ey, 
mercial agent, Seaboard Air Line; Chairman, committee 
general arrangements, H. T. Lively, general claim agent, |, ; 
N.; vice chairman, committee on general arrangements, § 4 
Cash, traffic manager, B. F. Avery and Sons; chairman, ente 
tainment committee, H. J. Flynn, general agent, Cotton Be: 
chairman, banquet committee, L. F. McFarland, genera] age, 
C. & O.; chairman, dance committee, W. J. Ryan, Americy 
Tobacco Company; chairman, ladies’ committee, H. C. Keltix 
president, Central Truck Depot; chairman, finance committe 
W. J. Kinney, district freight and passenger agent, Southey 
Pacific; chairman, transportation committee, C. M. Ritchie, cit 
passenger agent, B. & O.; chairman, attendance committee, 4 
S. Kern, traffic manager, Peaslee-Gaulbert Company; chairma, 
publicity committee, C. A. Bell, traffic manager, S. Zorn ani 
Company; chairman, speakers’ committee, F. B. Lincoln, pre. 
dent, Corhart Refractories Company; chairman, hotel resery 
tions and registration, W. A. Gates, traffic manager, W, P 
Brown and Scos Lumber Company; chairman, Golf committe 
Russell Houston, general agent, C. & E, I. 

















Charles J. Haden, Atlanta capitalist, was the speaker at: 
meeting of the Atlanta Traffic Club at the Henry Grady Hotd 
June 6. He declared that the railroad question was the most 
serious facing the country today and that the best opinion wa 
that without some permanent relief from unfair competition, a 
large number of the railroads would pass into government 
ownership in one way or another. He strongly urged that the 
state charge an “adequate” toll for the use of the highways by 
all carriers operating for profit. The club voted to print his 
address in full for public distirbution. The annual outing o 
the club will be given at the Forrest Hills Country Club June 
24. Golf, swimming, tennis, horseshoes, bridge for the ladies, 
and other entertainment are included on the program. Dine 
will be served. q 


ae 





“On account of hot weather” the Transportation Club ol ae 
St. Paul has decided to discontinue its weekly luncheons a week )@ 
earlier than usual. No luncheon was held June 7. 





The condition of the railroads today is not due altogether to} 
the depression, but in substantial measure to competition of 
unfairly subsidized and unregulated forms of transportatiol, 
said B. S. Atkinson, vice president, Louisiana and Arkansas, il 
an address before the Traffic Club of New Orleans June 6. 
He asserted that “it may even be that we are drifting steadily 
toward government ownership.” He spoke on ‘“Developmelt 
of the American Railroad,” tracing the establishment and d¢ 
velopment of the railroads, quoting conflicting opinions as t0 
their practicality and according them the credit for the greal 
development of the country. An efficient railroad system, le 
held, was essential to the prosperity of the country. If trucks 
and barges were compelled to make adequate payment for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and streams, he Said, 
they would have to charge higher rates than the railroads. 
Albert H. Start, Gulf-Pacific-Redwood Steamship Line, Was 
elected a director of the club. 





The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
held its annual election at the Keystone Athletic Club June » 
G. E. Greer, of the Union Pacific Railroad, and W. B. Shepard, 
of the Aluminum Company of America, were elected presidell § 
and vice-president, respectively. The following were elected 07 
the offices shown: Recording secretary, H. B. Parmelee, Carle 7 
gie Steel Company; financial secretary, R. E. Rogers, Pittsburg! § 
and Lake Erie Railroad; treasurer, Henry Zentgraf, Rock Islant 
Lines; custodian, George Schrieber, Seaboard Air Line Railway: 
historian, H. L. Staniland, National Electric Products Compat! 
E. A. Eberle, Michigan Central; H. E. Hamilton, Southern Rail 
way; J. N. Lind, Spang, Chalfant and Company, and A. 
Zirckel, Pittsburgh Steel Company, were elected to the execl' 
tive committee for a term of two years. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its first golf tourns 
ment of the season at the Westwood Hills Golf Club June IV. 
Numerous prizes were awarded winners and the program It 
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ROUTE BILL °o¥ LADING 
via P&PU.Ry. and Peoria, lll. 


USE PEORIA GATEWAY 
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ub of ~ . . . . Peoria and Pekin Union Railway 
* Of the fifteen railroad lines entering Peoria, Alton R. R. 
= oor; Sekin Uni . Coleage '&, Heth Wetwn Ralluy oo” 
a the Peoria and Pekin Union| Railway Com- crm a LB gy By 

oi pany, a terminal and switching line, is the ca ‘Sie tae A Paes Mattes Gonene 
rer to , : i i -&E. 
vn of connecting link used in the interchange of nia ao ee aE 
ae ‘- ‘ ilineis Terminal Company 
ation, trafic between Eastern and Western lines and Inland Waterways Corporation 
as, iD ‘ : . Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad br 
of Northern and Southern lines passing through Pennsyvanla”"Ralload St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
— the Peoria gateway. Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
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10. Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, INinois 
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cluded selection of a team to play a team of the St. Paul >, 


ee Economical portation Club. 


The first anniversary dinner of the Women’s Traffic 

of New York will be held in the club rooms of the Traffic 
& pee y of New York at the Park Central Hotel June 14. Membex 
the latter organization have been invited to attend. Dinner 


be served, with J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, Committee , 
Public Relations, Eastern Presidents’ Conference, as the spea, 
'@) His subject will be “Governmental Regulation of Transpo 


tion.” 


Continuous, in Rolls or George C. Smith, general traffic manager, Missouri-Kang 


Texas Lines, was the speaker at a luncheon of the Oklahy 
Flat-Pack Form City Traffic Club at the Chamber of Commerce June 6. A “gas 
smoker” will be given at the Elks’ Club June 16. 
The annual meeting and outing of the Bridgeport Trafg 
Association will be given at The Farm June 16. It will bh 
“stag” affair, with numerous sporting events, music, and dinng 
on the program. 


RY f Annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic cy 
AY of Cleveland will be held at the Lake Forest Country (hy 
VN RY. - Hudson, O., June 27. Golf, races, fishing, baseball, and oth 
MS w= \ sports will furnish entertainment. 


. ST 
WY 


cy 
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MY 
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The Cincinnati Traffic Club will give its annual golf toy 
nament at the Clovernook Country Club June 21. 


The second golf tournament of the Indianapolis Traffic (hy 
will be held at the Speedway Golf Course June 17. 


Triplicate ° Quadruplicate The transportation Club of Decatur has set July 13 and tf 
for as the dates for its annual picnic and golf outing. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS The annual summer outing of the Traffic Club of th 


or BILLING MACHINES Rochester Chamber of Commerce will be held at The Bam 
d TYPEWRITERS LeRoy, N. Y., June 28. Various sports, including baseball an 
an golf, are on the program, as well as flying. 
e The June meeting of the Omaha Traffic Club will be in the 
Horder’s Traffic Personnel will gladly check form of a golf tournament at the Lakewood Country Club, 
your Bills of Lading forms and assist you in Ralston, Neb., June 16. Dinner will be served. Ben C. Simp 


a ° son is chairman h i i ; 
revising them, if necessary. Send samples of a oe Se oh Se 


your present forms and get our attractive The Jacksonville Traffic Club voted this week to suspend 
prices. the monthly meetings in July and August, as has been its cus 
e tom for several years. 


Sample Folder of Traffic Form Line will be 


sent upon request on your letter head. 


° Personal Notes 


Horder forms are continuously checked and 
revised against latest practices, rules and 


regulations. W. T. Stringer has been appointed coal manager, Wester 
Maryland Railway, with headquarters in Baltimore. 
C. C. Fleming, formerly commercial agent, M. & O., has 
Lc. c. FORMS EXPORT FORMS been appointed district freight agent at Jacksonville, Fla. 
bse Walter G. Patton has been appointed traffic manger, 
Rule 5 Statement Invoices for all Brit- Joseph Lead Company, with offices in New York and Bonne 


P ° ° ° Terre, Mo., succeeding Felix J. Thomure, who died. 
Special Docket ish Empire Points, William S. Smith has been appointed traffic manager, Amel 


Japan, France, Bra- ican Airways, at Atlanta. 
RULED FORMS zil, Peru, Export Dec- W. E. Sinclair has been appointed commercial agent, C. 


Car Records laration, Return Affi- St. P. & P., at Minneapolis, succeeding L. W. Scovill, retired 4 

: davit. on account of ill health. C. L. Matzoll has been appointed q 
Claim Records traveling freight agent at Minneapolis, succeeding Mr. Sinclair. 

: Both appointments are effective June 16. 1 
Shipment and DOMESTIC E. G. Heberer has been appointed assistant general freigh! 9 
Tonnage Records agent, Litchfield and Madison Railway, with headquarters aly 

FORMS St. Louis, succeeding W. T. McNamara, promoted to genetél 
TARIFF FILES ae se : 
Affidavits, Indemni- . Richard ge a Be a al Z 
* : Montgomery, a., addressed the local Kiwanis uD ‘ee 
VISIBLE CLAIM tes, Claims, Tracers, I. L. Eysmans, vice-president traffic, Pennsylvania, has 4 
Freight Bills, Car Or- nounced that the organization of the traffic department of the j 
RECORD ders, Express Claims. Pennsylvania Railroad, is now as follows: ' 


Philadelphia, Pa.—C. B. Sudborough, general traffic manage! § 


J. B. Large, assistant general traffic manager; W. S. Yeatts, assist- 
ant to general traffic manager; A. J. Ball, general foreign freight : 
agent; A. B. Cooper, foreign freight agent; W. L. Buchanan, mil 
nc traffic agent; H. T. Wilkins, manager of railroad exhibits; John 
J 7 Yocum, manager express traffic. New York, N. Y.—J. W. Roberts, 


perishable 3 sone. Passenger traffic department: Phitader 
H phia, Pa.—C. H. Mathews, Jr., passenger traffic manager; ©: ") 
231 S. Jefferson St. Chicago Conner, assistant passenger traffic manager; F. McD. Quinn, general 
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Our Pledge 


“All Parties” 


Since 1877 the $t Louis Southwestern 
has served the Nalion---- 

Gt has been a strong Factor in the 
Hevelopment of the Great South- 
West ---- 

Che Faith of the Founders ix 
sustained,and the Cotton Pelt 
pledges anew its determination 


to Sead in providing Modern 
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"THESE PADS COST LESS 
... Give greater protection 


THe Hunn, 


GTON 
Snrine PUnwuTuRe company Funwrrune Lines Inc 
OLE FURNITURE Co 


Howrworon West Vinoiwia 





NOTE: Illustration does seeWe previous] 
not show paper bag used had Considerable a used felt and 
as dust and weather pro- to whether Kimpak *S@ivings as 
tection. Direct contact 88 a substitute 2 Would stand up 
of Kimpak pad with the Pads. Al] shi Or the felt 
finish of the furniture is ining Room seente from our 
——— by tearing paper year have Sees aaa Over a 
ag at contact points. 40-ply kraft-backed tyr Sone 
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MAIL COUPON 
FOR SALES 


You, too,can save 
money—in pack- 

ing time and 

labor, cost of 
materials and 
avoiding damage to your 
finishes in shipment. 


Kimpak is pure white, 
clean, soft as down, resili- 
ent. It comes in rolls, 
sheets or pads of various 
thicknessesand with suit- 
able backings to meet 
requirements. 


Kimpak 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. & OREIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 





Tell us what you pack and 
we will send samples of 
Kimpak in most econom- 
ical, most practicable 
form for your use. Try 
it yourself. You'll be 
delighted with this clean, 
white cushiony material. 


| 
| Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. TW-611 
| Address Home Office or Sales Office at 

8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, or | 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
| Please send sample of Kimpak Crepe Wadding, and costs. | 
I I a ON ca ae cinerea oS cd eerie SiGe ater aiai arora ate wa SO oe ON Ow 
| ee A IIT IIIB i. bs. c:ocecennitc-a aids sie eerbiowien ee aweeeeees Wide; | 
Ns os Sent eee ey eee re ee re BD éiadipenasen 
Dh NE aos alesis yen cterink aw hiss oacadiece ESVRR Cocke ake sca mee Meeeemaueeae | 
NR ie inary accel eka an see dy le 6 ad Wha Ae we esa eee a amet 
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passenger agent; W. E. Blachley, assistant general passenger agent 








C. W. Getty, assistant general passenger agent; A. A. Brown, ga 
eral baggage agent; D. M. Becker, division passenger agent: '4 p 


Buchanan, special representative of the general passenger agens 
New York, N. Y.—A. H. Shaw, general passenger agent; C. C, Tr, 
assistant general passenger agent; M. .N. Luthi, division pasggeno,’ 
agent; H. Opperman, Jr., foreign passenger agent; Wm. Pedrick e 
special representative of general passenger agent; P. H. W oodwari 
special representative of general passenger agent. Baltimore, Ma_ 
I. B. Yeakle, division passenger agent. Washington, D. Ci aw 
Smith, general passenger agent; H. A. Karr, division passenger ago, 




















































Atlantic City, N. J.—J. S. Murphy, division passenger agent. Harris 
burg, Pa.—N. S. Longaker, division passenger agent. Pittsburgh 
Pa.—R. M. Flocker, general passenger agent; W. A. Phillips, assis 


ant genera] passenger agent; L. F. Entriken, division passepp,, 
agent; S. L. Shank, district passenger agent. Buffalo, N. y.—s° 
Newton, division passenger agent. Cleveland, O.—E. M. Holt, di 
passenger agent. Columbus, O.—T. M. Goldsborough, division paggey, 
ger agent. Chicago, Ill—C. E. McCullough, general passenger agoy.§ 
C. G. Pennington, assistant general passenger agent; R. C. Caldyay 
division passenger agent. St. Louis, Mo.—F. A. Bauchens, asgsistoy 
general passenger agent; R. M. Harvey, division passenger age, 
Detroit, Mich.—E. M. Presley, division passenger agent. Indianapolis 
Ind.—J. C. Millspaugh, division passenger agent. Cincinnati, 9_ 
F. M. Ware, division passenger agent. Louisville, Ky.—L. G. Russgaj 
district passenger agent. Toledo, O.—J. M. Harris, special represen). 
ative of the general passenger agent; F. E. Penn, Jr., district pasgoy. 
ger agent. Coal Traffic Department: Philadelphia, Pa.—J. T. Carbiy 
coal traffic manager; C. H. Lippincott, general coal freight agen 
A. S. Jennings, coal freight agent. Pittsburgh, Pa.—J. B. McCork 
general coal freight agent; J. H. Cross, coal freight agent.  Freig; 
Traffic Department—eastern region: Philadelphia, Pa.—C. T. Mackep. 
son, Jr., freight traffic manager; E. S. Neilson, assistant freigh 
traffic manager; V. P. Sumerfield, assistant freight traffic manage 
W. C. Glynn, assistant freight traffic manager; W. B. Hopkins, ge. 
eral freight agent; W. W. Finley, Jr., general freight agent; W. ¢ . 
Thomas, assistant general freight agent; Fred Carpi, assistant gep. 
eral freight agent; C. J. Quinn, Jr., division freight agent; G. E. Fe. 
terman, industrial agent; B. K. Wimer, assistant industrial agent 
R. R. Blydenburgh,. special representative; W. H. H. Willis, special Fi 
representative; E. W. Fisher, commerce agent. New York, N, Y~ 
F. X. Quinn, general freight agent; W. K. Emery, division freigh; 
agent; W. L. Newberrey, foreign freight agent; Donald Wilson, dis. 
trict industrial agent. Norfolk, Va.—R. B. Cooke, general freight 
and passenger agent. Baltimore, Md.—H. M. Phillips, division freight 
agent; Walter Allison, foreign freight agent. Camden, N. J.—M.¢ 
Broughton, division freight agent. Harrisburg, Pa.—vV. C. Kline 
division freight agent. Willamsport, %a.—H. Sumerfield, division 
freight agent. Wilmington, Del.—G. R. Richardson, division freight 
agent. Altoona, Pa.—N. F. Carter, district freight agent. Reading, 
Pa.—L. S. Weber, district freight agent. Central region: Pittsburgh 
Pa.—H. C. Oliver, freight traffic manager; V. C. Williams, assistant 
to freight traffic manager; W. M. Pomeroy, general freight agent 
R. H. Miller, assistant general freight agent; E. B. Hankey, division 


PR 













freight agent; H. H Gray, division freight agent; E. J. Israel, Jr. PI 
industrial agent; G. W. Koonce, assistant industrial agent. Buffalo, Be 
N. Y.—W. C. Sommers, division freight agent. Cleveland, O.—R. J 


Wood, division freight agent. Columbus, O.—G. A. Sargent, division A 
freight agent. Youngstown, O.—J. A. Sonnhalter, division freight 
agent. Erie, Pa.—Geo. Berg, division freight agent. Uniontown, Pa- 
M. H. MacQuown, division freight agent. Canton, O.—N. B. Fagan 
district freight agent. Wheeling, W. Va.—E. D. Ziegler, district § 
freight agent. Western region: Chicago, Ill.—J. E. Weller, traffi 
manager; W. R. Cox, freight traffic manager; S. C. Matthews, assist- % 
ant freight traffic manager; J. T. Johnston, general freight agent: @ 
F. W. Nash, assistant general freight agent; W. P. Veit, assistant @ 
general freight agent; G. A. Hill, division freight agent: E. W.§ 
Saville, foreign freight agent; R. W. Cooke, industrial agent; W. H§ 
Johnson, special representative: G. O. Hultgren, district freight agent 
St. Louis, Mo.—C. E. Clapp, assistant general freight agent; B. H 
Dally, special representative. Detroit, Mich.—T. W. Preston, division 
freight agent. Indianapolis, Ind.—H. A. Koch, division freight ageut 
Louisville, Ky.—J. T. Wray, division freight agent. Toledo, 0- 
E. Plummer, division freight agent. Cincinnati, O.—F. G. Schoettler 
division freight agent. Grand Rapids, Mich.—T. A. McMillen, division 
freight agent. Fort Wayne, Ind.—A. E. Johnston, division freight 
agent. South Bend, Ind.—F. S. Montgomery, district freight agent 
Richmond, Ind.—W. J. Baar, district freight agent. 



























Oliver P. Caldwell, freight traffic manager of the Lucket | 
bach Line, announces that, E. Hozborn having resigned as Gulf 
manager, effective June 15, H. A. Long is appointed actils 
district manager at Mobile, effective the same date, and thal 
R. J. Jourdan, acting district manager at New Orleans, is ap § 
pointed district manager at New Orleans, effective June 1). J 

E. K. Morse has severed his connection with Munson Steal j 
ship Lines as freight traffic manager, and, effective June 15, wil 
join the Seatrain Lines, Inc. . 

Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Steamship Lilt 7 
announced that outward freight traffic for Cuba, Nassau and the 
Windward Islands is to be handled hereafter by R. M. Greelt 
assistant freight traffic manager. Outward freight traffic {0 
the United States coast ports, Mexico, and Venezuela will be : 
handled by George V. Cutler, assistant freight traffic managt! § 
Both Mr. Greene and Mr. Cutler will report to C. B. Kellos © 
vice-president in charge of outward freight traffic for all “§ 
these services. i 

Completion of lists of administrative officers for the Te | 
ganized Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., operators of combinel § 
former Shipping Board Lines, has been effected, according " § 


ese 


of 


R. E. Tipton, executive vice-president. The officers named al: | 
Traffic managers, W. H. Hagan, Southern States Line; A. °@ 
Cocke, Dixie-United Kingdom Line, and A. W. Parry, Dixie 
Mediterranean Line and American Gulf-Orient Line. Heat @ 
quarters for all four lines will be at New Orleans. E. C. Mati 
was named solicitor in New Orleans for all four lines. Oth’ § 


district officers are: Carl Fox, general agent, Houston: J. © ; 
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Premium 


for This Service 


Shipping by American Mail Line 
President Liners is just as econom- 
ical and a great deal faster. Sailings 
are so frequent and dependable that 
you can with precision state to your 
Oriental customers just when their 
goods will be delivered. The regular 


301 North Seventh St., 
MINNEAPOLIS 23 XY ‘© cot : \ Minneapolis. Minn. 
Wholesale District Pa . \ S 
eS . ” 
Ne 


POLIS Buyers 


Hennepin Ave Tth St, Nicollet Ave 6th Ave.. S: 


sailing schedule of President Liners has 
set up new standards for Pacific shipping. 
Specify American Mail Line. 


A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
augments this service to Japan, South 
China and the Philippines. 


For information apply desk No. 6 






















a Speeding Up Progress for 
‘|| Traffic Managers 


gs. 4 Big business institutions are on the lookout for men who can 


: gav hae votes” 
P mo : them money. LaSalle training in Traffic Management 


32 Broadway 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 S. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


a S a man to demonstrate unusual savings— 
or C ‘ t gs—and asa 
i result to advance rapidly in his profession. C. E. Veth, General Freight Office 
ol pany. Ci anager of the Smith Agricultural Chemical Com- 740 Stuart Building Seattle 
oe Phe : , “ap pons Ohio, saved his firm $10,600 in overcharges 
ia pr ee is newly organized traffic department. ‘‘My sub- 
al "Soe mh anne a ete aa eee ERICA 
a in easure to the study and application 
“ : your training.”” Whether you have hae in traffic work _ 


many years or are just enterin i 
° g this profitable field, you need 
. —e . 64-page booklet, “Opportunities in Traffic Manage- 
-” Send forit today. It’s FREE. Address Dept. 695-T 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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RICHMOND. VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehous: " 
5 ae ny ee 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and ty Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery _o. 


350-354 West Erie Stree 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing Ani in One Book! 
Send for Sample Shee 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
713 Mills Bldg. oo 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE poroayry laa yeaa 


COMMERCE Fermerly Atterney and Examiner 


Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 


COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 


Valuation 
Experts 


CTFan ix 


Mloderni Lee désiqn-maintained 


The Traffic World 


Vol. XLIX, Noy 


Nowlin, soliciting —, Houston; J. G. Tompkins, assis 
manager, Galveston; R. F. Rader, manager, Lake Charles (aj 
L. G. Hubele, manager, yon Christi (Texas); G. Mm. 
general freight agent, Kansas City; Harry Rogers, al 
freight agent, Chicago; G. G. Ortenbach, manager, Memphis! 
Campbell Macgill, manager, Dallas, and Frank C. Johnson, Assia 
ant manager, Dallas. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


June 13—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Fuller: 
I. and S. 3661 and ist sup. order—Iron or steel pipe in W. 7 L 
territory. 
25209—Babcock and Wilcox Tube Co. et al. vs. A. & W. 
25276—Clayton Mark & Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
June 13—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Berry: 
Ex Parte 104 part 1—Railroad fuel (inquiry to be made of follo 
carriers): Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., Denver ¢ 
Lake Ry., Colorado & Southern Ry., Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry, 


June 13—Washin ~~ a D. C.—Examiner Warren 
Fi ee No. 1—Excess income of Kelley’s Gueck & Northwestey 


Ry. et 


June 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24240—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virginian ‘Ry. et al. 
24482—-Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. ety 
24738—Sta-Shine Products Co., Inc., vs. Station W. G. B. B. q 
Freeport, N. Y., N. H. Garman, proprietor, et al. 
June 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24958—The Racquette River Paper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
24869 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 4, incl.).—Newton Falls Paper Co, y 
nm. +. CB. Bot a. 
25238—Oswego Falls Corporation vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
20225—Empire Floor & Wall Tile Co., Inc., vs. C. C. & O. Ry, ety 
(and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing, for purpose ¢ 
affording parties an opportunity to submit proof of shipmeny 
made and of payment and bearing of charges thereon, and fy 
purpose of determining the amount of reparation due parties 
under findings in these cases). : 
21619—Trenton Potteries Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further heg./7 
ing, for sole purpose of determining amount of reparation dy 
parties under findings in this case). 
24971—Endicott-Johnson Corp. et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
* 25262—T. R. Goodlatte & Sons, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
* 25289-—-N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


June eg we D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
& S. No. 3728—Ciassification rating on bill of lading forms. 
— Fold Printers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F 
et a 
June 15- —Waskington, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: 
* 9200—Railway mail pay (petition of Ga. & Fla. R. R. and receivers) 


June 16—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Later: 
—a Paper Manufacturing Co., 
et a 


June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
S. App. No. 13457, 14404, 14536 and '14631—Pacific Coast Fourl 
‘Section Applications. 


June 16—Chicago, Ill_—Examiney Fuller: 
24790—Alemite Corp. vs. B. & O. et al. 
25201—Eagle-Picher Lead Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
June 17—Salina, Kans.—Examiner Taylor: 
25102—Ostenberg Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
June 17—Ironton, O.—Examiner es 
25255—Goldcamp Mill Co., Inc., vs. & W. Ry. 
June 17—Philadelphia, Pa. “Examiner yy AE. 
25110 (and Sub. 1)—Downington Paper Co. vs. Pa. 
25118 (and Sub. 1)—Downington Paper Co. vs. Chachtele R. R. et 
June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

24166—Arizona Packing ve vs. Santa Fe 

24229 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Clear KF Cattle Co. et al. 
Santa Fe et al. 

24315—T. E. Pollock Investment Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

June 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Berry: 

Ex Parte 104, part 1—Railroad fuel (inquiry to be made of follow 
ing carriers): Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Guif Ry., Midland Valle R., Missouri & North Arkansas Ry 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Ato Ry.. Ft. Smith & Western Ry. 

June 18—Philadelphia, Pa. —Examiner Macomber: 
“— Se ~ on 1 and 2)—Breyer Ice Cream Co. et al. vs. Pe 
- eta 


June 18—Argument at bi pe D. 
— = be Nos. 1 and 2)—The Columbia Mills, Inc., vs. A.¢ 


24360. (and Sub- No. 1)—Onondaga Pottery Co. vs. B. & M. RE 
19843" * (Sub. 1)—North American Cement Corp. vs. A. & R. RB. R 


Inc., vs. A. G. S. R, 


Pr, 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby 
* Finance No. 367 71—-Excess income of Chicano Heights Terminal 
Transfer R. 5 
June 20—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner rs: 
25184—-George Thompson et al. vs. & O. R. R. et al. 
June 20—Indianapolis, Ind. be 3 dh Maidens: 
—Lebanon Ice & Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
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